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PREFACE 



Since 1970, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) and the Center 
for Statistics, formerly the National Center for Education Statistics (NOES), 
have co-sponsored a program of research Into the educational uses of tele- 
comnunlcatlons technologies. As part of this program, national surveys have 
been conducted In elementary, secondary, and postsecondary schools and In 
American households. These surveys are yielding Information about the extent 
to which educational technologies are available, and how they are being used 
for both formal and Informal learning. Such Information Is needed as a basis 
for effective planning, implementation, and evaluation of policies and 
programs desljrned to enhance educational achievement and to upgrade the 
instructional delivery system. 

The first Higher Education Utilization Study was conducted In 1979 and 
examined only the uses of television by U.S. colleges and universities. The 
current study represents an attempt to update this prior research on tele- 
vision and to extend the Investigation into the availability and use of other 
video (videodisc, electronic bli^ckhoard) , audio, and computer technologies. 

We extend our sincere appreciation to all those who contributed to the 
successful conduct of this study. We are Indebted to our colleagues at the 
nine national education associations that endorsed this study: American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges, American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities, American Council on Education, Association of 
American Colleges, Association of Aserican Universities, Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators of Universities and Colleges, Council of Inde- 
pendent Colleges, National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges, and National University Continuing Education Association. 

During the design phase of this study, sound advice and guidance was 
provided by a Study Advisory Committee. The names and primary affiliations of 
the members of this Committee are listed In Appendix C. 

At the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, Peter Dlrr, Joan Katz, and 
Richard Grefe contributed significantly to the study, from initial design 
planning through critical review of report drafts. 

At the Center for Statistics, San Perg and Doug Wright provided guidance 
and support throughout the study. 

Our associates at Research Triangle Institute (RTI) of North Carolina, 
under the expert direction of Dr. Graham Burkhelmer, were responsible for the 
survey operations aspects of this study. Others at RTI who worked closely 
with the Principal Investigator, Dr. John A. Rlccobono, and deserve special 
acknowledgment are: Elinor Clfton, who provided programming support for the 
data analyses, and Jerl Conklln who typed, proofed, and assembled the various 
drafts of the report. 

A final word of acknowledgment and an expression of gratitude is due to 
the many faculty and administrators of the colleges and unlve^-sltles who took 
the time and effort to provide comprehensive Information about the use of 
educational technologies within their Institution. Without their commitment, 
this study would not have been possible. 

Edward J. Coltman Janice S. Ancarrow 

Technical Project Director Project Officer 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting Center for Statistics 
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r . INTRODUCTION 



A. General 

The explosive grovtth of technology In recent years has been well publi- 
cized. There are few occupations in which people do not encounter technology 
on a dally basis and have to deal with It In some manner. Education has come 
under Increasing pressure to prepare our Nation's children and adults for the 
demands and opportunities presented by this rapid growth In technology. 
Parents are demanding that their children become "computer literate;" and, as 
a result » computers have been Infused Into our elementary and secondary school 
classrooms. However, critics claim that most teachers are ill-prepared to use 
this equipment and, consequently, actively resist It. Some point to this lack 
of qualified teachers as a major contributor to charges of "mediocrity*' 
leveled against our public schools. Similarly, at the postsecondary level, 
critics have charged that many colleges and universities have been slow to 
assume their responsibility for training in technology, or have relinquished 
It altogether, and that private Industry has been forced to assume this 
function. 

The criticism Is not restricted to computers, but extends to television 
and other video/audio technologies as well. Many feel that video and audio 
have not yet come close to fulfilling their promise for education, despite 
continued growth and increasing potential for application of these 
technologies. 

On the other hand, proponents of education argue that such charges are 
largely unfounded and, to some extent, misguided. They point out that 
numerous settings exist in which many Innovative educational applications of 
video, audio, ard computer technology are taking place, particularly at the 
postsecondary level. Many contend that the issue, especially for computers, 
is not how educators can best train students in the use of the new technology, 
but rather, how educators can best use the technology to improve the quality 
and effectiveness of instruction. They argue that because of the treuendous 
advances in hardware, the importance of technology in instruction is being 
overemphasized, and that effective classroon application will remain limited 
until more effort is devoted to the production of high-quality instructional 
program materials. 

While the debate continues, the fact is that very little systematic 
information exists regarding the use of technology in education. Some recent 
investigations have been conducted at the elementary and secondary school 
level. Examinations of postsecondary utilization h|ve been less recent and 
limited to investigation of a particular technology, or have been conducted 



See, for example, Riccobono, J -A. School Utilization Study: Availability, 
Use, and Support of Instructional Media . Final Report. Washington, D.C.: 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting and Center for Statistics, 1985. 

P.J. Dirr, J.H. Katz, and R.J. Pedone. Higher Education Utilization Study 
Phase I; Final Report . Washington, D.C. : Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and Center for Statistics, March, 1981. 
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only at local or regional levels; but the current nationwide status of 
educational technology In our colleges and universities has been largely 
unknown. How and to what extent are these technologies being used? Are 
tomorrow's teachers being prepared to use these technologies effectively for 
instruction? This report summarizes results of the 1985 Higher Education 
Utilization Study (HEUS-85), which had as Its major objective providing 
empirically based answers to these ai;d many other related questions. 
Specifically, the major purpose of HEUS-85 is two^fold: 

0 To provide current estimates of the availability, use, and support of 
instructional telecommunications technologies (video, audio, and 
conputers) in the Nation's colleges and universities; and, 

0 To identify and describe the availability and use patterns of these 
technologies In postsecondary teacher priBparation programs. 

B. Overview of HEUS-85 

The study involved a census survey of all eligible public and private, 
two- and four-year postsecondary collegiate institutions included In the 
latest available Higher Education Directory, as well as selected graduate or 
professional-only schools contained in the directory. Excluded from the 
survey were: schools In outlying territories, central or system offices, 
proprietary schools, non-degree granting specialty schools, service schools 
other than the U.S. Academies, graduate centers for research only, divinity 
schools that did not offer liberal arts and sciences or teacher education 
programs, and closed schools as reported during the survey period. These 
exclusions resulted in a **study universe'* of 2,830 institutions, 1,202 of 
which contained teacher education programs. 

The HEUS-SS study objectives and research questions required that data be 
solicited from those individuals at each institution most knowledgeable about 
(1) the Institution's teacher preparation program (if applicable), (2) the 
instructional uses of video/audio technologies, and (3) the instructional uses 
of computers. Separate questionnaires were constructed and pretested for each 
of the three respondent groups (i.e., an Instructional Video/Audio Question- 
naire, a Computers for Instruction Questionnaire, and a Teacher Education 
Questionnaire). Copies of the final HEUS-85 institutional questionnaires 
appear In Appendix A. 

The survey was conducted by mall questionnaire with telephone follow-up 
interviews of mall nonrespondents. Following prenotif Ication of Institutions 
to identify appropriate respondents, data were collected from January through 
May 1985. Final response rates for the three questionnaires were: 85 percent 
for Video/Audio, 86 percent for Computers, and 92 percent for Teacher 
Education . 
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3 Lewis, R.J. and R. Markwood, Instructional Applications of Information Tech - 
nologies: A Survey of Higher Education in the West . Denver, Colorado : 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education and the Pacific Mountain 
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4 Higher Education Publications, Incorporated, The HEP 1984 Higher Education 
Directory . Washington, D.C.: Author, 1984. 
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All members of the original study universe were initially assigned unit 
weights but these weights were subsequently adjusted for instrument non- 
response in an attempt to reduce any resulting potential bias. Adjusted 
weights were then used to estimate results for the total populations of insti- 
tutions and teacher education programs in the nation. Additional detail on 
the HEUS-8S design and methodology appears in Appendix B. 

C. How to Read the Tables in This Report 

Host tables in this report will contain several column headings. The cell 
entries in the tables typically are weighted percentages (rounded to the 
nearest whole percent), means, or medians and are based on the group indicated 
in the column heading. The last row in each table includes the "estimated 
population size," which represents the actual approximate number of insti- 
tutions or program's nationally (depending on th*t particular table) that fall 
Into each of the categories indicated by the co:iumn headings. 

In most cases, the findings are presented for the total universe of insti- 
tutions, as well as for different types of institutions (public, private, two- 
year, four-year, professional/graduate only). In examining differences by 
type of institution, it should be kept in mind that a strong relationship 
occurs between type of institution (level of offering and control) and insti- 
tutional size (i.e. student enrollment); consequently, differences in study 
results among types of institutions may be more appropriately attributable to 
the underlying size differences. The relationship between size and type of 
institution is shown below. 

En rollment Size (No. of Students) 



Type of institution 


1-199 


1.000- 
4,999 


5,000 
or more 


2-yr. public 


15* 


54% 


31% 


2-yr. private 


85 


14 


1 


4-yr. public 


4 


37 


59 


4-yr. private 


43 


47 


10 


Professional/graduate only 


68 


31 


1 



D. Precision of the Estimates 

The HEUS-85 survey was a census of all survey-eligible institutions of 
higher education rather than a sample survey. If all institutions had 
responded, estimates given in this report would be subject only to nons^mpling 
or measurement errors; no sampling error would occur. That is, estimates 
presented in this report would be true population parameters known without 
error, if all institutions had responded and no measurement errors were made. 

Nonsampllng or measurement errors can be attributed to many sources: 
inability to obtain information about all cases in the study; definitional 
difficulties; differences In the interpretation of questions by respondents; 
respondents' inability or unwillingness to provide correct information; 
mistakes In recording or coding data; and, other errors of collection. 
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response, processing, coverage, and estimation for alssing data. These 
■easureaent errors cannot be quantified, but are alaost surely quite snail 
given the quality control procedures eaployed In thl'j study. Some additional 
error does exist In the estimates due to nonresponse (I.e., less than 100 
percent coverage of the survey respondents). However, in light of the high 
overall response rate to the survey questionnaires (85 to 92 percent of the 
universe), nonresponse errors are also likely to be small. In general, for 
estimates for the total population of institutions, this error will not exceed 
X one percentage point, Kith 95 percent confidence. (Post-stratlflerl variance 
estimates of proportions for the total population of eligible Institutions 
were computed for each questionnaire. Complete details are provided in 
Appendix F of the Technical Report for this study.) 



E. Structure of This P^^port 

This report is organized Into six major sections, including this introduc- 
tion: Section II provides an overall summary of the najor findings of the 
study; Section III considers In more detail the availability of Instructional 
technologies and program materials, summarizing information obtained from the 
Computers for Instruction and Instructional Video/Audio questionnaires; 
Section IV deals with use of technologies for Instruction, again drawing 
lnfor»atlon from Computers for Instruction and Instructional Video/Audio 
questionnaire responses: Section V addresses questions about support for 
instructional technology, Including financial support, support personnel and 
activities, and consortia membership and services; and, Section VI describes, 
for those institutions with Teacher Education Programs, the availability and 
use patterns of video, audio, aiid computer technologies in these programs 
based on information gathered with the Teacher Education Questionnaire. 

Three technical appendices also are provided: Appendix A Includes copies 
of the HEUS-85 survey instruments; Appendix B provides a summary of the 
HEUS-85 study design and procedures; and Appendix C lists members of the Study 
Advisory Committee. 
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rr. SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

A. Availability of Instructional Technology and Program Materials 

During 1984-85, the three major types of technology under Investigation In 
this study (computers, video, audio), were available In some form for Instruc- 
tional use by faculty and students In more than 90 percent of the 2,830 
colleges and universities surveyed. Availability of most forms of equipment, 
particularly of larger or more sophisticated (and expensive) equipment, was 
substantially greater among two and four-year public Institutions than among 
their typically smaller counterparts In the private sector* With regard to 
computers, for example, virtually all two- and four-year public Institutions 
Indicated availability, whereas almost one out of five private two-year and 
seven percent of private four-year Institutions Indicated that no computer 
facilities/equipment were available for faculty or student use. Moreover, 
where computers were avi^llable for Instructional use In private schools 
(especially two-year private schools). It was most likely to be In the form of 
stand-alone microcomputers, whereas the vast majority of two- and four-year 
public Institutions had both mainframes/minicomputers and microcomputers 
available for Instructional purposes. 

Availability of video and audio for Instruction requires, minimally, 
signal availability and a television/radio or vldeocassettes/audlocassettes 
and appropriate playback equipment. Such availability Is known to be wide- 
spread among U.S. colleges and universities and, therefore, was not assessed 
In this study. Instead, the Investigation concentrated on the availability of 
various central reception/distribution facilities. The most frequently named 
methods of video central reception, regardless of Institutional type, were 
community cable system drops and master TV antenna, with about one-half and 
one-third, respectively, of all Institutions Indicating availability of these 
facilities. For distribution/exhibition of video material, special video or 
film screening/projection room was the most frequently named facility for all 
types of institutions, followed by campus closed-circuit TV, community cable 
TV system, and cable TV educational access channels. For audio, central 
distribution was most likely through language labs and music listening rooms. 
As with computers, video/audio central reception and distribution facilities/ 
equipment were substantially more available to two- and four-year public 
schools than to their private school counterparts. 

B. Use of Instructional Technology 

Each of the three major types of technology (computer, video, and audio) 
was used for Instructional purposes by at least some faculty and students In 
the large majority of colleges/universities In which the technology was avail- 
able. Where computers were available, the most common uses of this equipment 
by students were for hands-on learning about the uses of computers and for 
Instructional use of general purpose applications software, noted by 96 per- 
cent and 92 percent of the Institutions, respectively. These were also the 
most frequently named faculty uses of computers, among institutions with 
computers available. Another commonly named student use of computers (I.e., 
found In four out of five Institutions) was programmed exercises, tutorials, 
and/or drills. The fastest growing area of computer use among both students 
and faculty, accordl'-.o: to most Institutions, was in the Instructional use of 
general purpose applications software. 
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About three out of four Institutions with malnf rames/mlnlcofflputers avail- 
able offered courses requiring students to use software or data bases 
Installed on this equipment. Four-year Institutions (81 percent) were propor- 
tionately more likely than two-year Institutions (67 percent) to have offered 
these courses, and on the average to have offered more of these courses. 

About one-fourth of the Institutions with computers available for Instruc- 
tional use had formal policies regarding computer literacy requirements for 
some or all of their undergraduate students. Such policies were somewhat more 
likely among four-year than among two-year Institutions. The most frequently 
specified elements of such policies (named by more than three out of four 
institutions) were that students should take an Introductory computer course 
for credit and should know general procedures for using canned software. 
Aside from student computer literacy requirements, about 70 percent of Insti- 
tutions with computers had formal policies governing the use of this equip- 
ment. Access to computers by students and faculty were the most frequently 
named areas covered by these policies. 

With regard to video and audio, this study found that the most frequent 
instructional use of these technologies, among all types of institutions, was 
for one-way presentation to students on campus. More than 80 percent of all 
institutions indicated such use of video and only slightly fewer institutions 
(75 percent) indicated such use of audio technology. About one-third of all 
institutions used video for one-way presentation of instruction to off-campus 
students; however, about half of the public two- and four-year institutions 
reported using video in this manner. The percentage of institutions using 
audio to deliver instruction to off-campus students was considerably lower 
(i.e., about 27 percent). 

A focal point of this investigation was the extent to which institutions 
were offering credit and non-credit courses involving substantial use of video 
or audio technologies in the delivery of Instructional material. A total of 
902 (or 32 percent) of all eligible colleges and universities were found to 
have offered one or more "video telecourses" during 1984-85 and 254 (or 9 per- 
cent) of the institutions offered one or more "audio courses." Video tele- 
courses were offered by half of all public two-year schools and 44 percent of 
public four-year schools; in contrast, only about 17 percent of the private 
four-year and 5 percent of private two-year schools offered such telecourses. 
Similarly, proportionately more public than private two- and four-year schools 
offered audio courses during 1984-85. 

Overall, the 902 Institutions offered a total of 10,594 video telecourses 
in 1984-85, for an average of 12 courses per institution. The total number of 
enrollments, over all courses and Institutions, was 399,212. The average 
enrollment per school was 442 students in 12 telecourses, for an average 
enrollment per telecourse of about 38 students. Audio courses, although 
offered by only 9 percent of the institutions, totaled 3,676 In 1984-85, or an 
average of about 14 audio courses per school. The aggregate number of enroll- 
ments in these courses was 139,750, with an average enrollment per audio 
course of about 38 students. While about half of all video telecourses were 
used in behavioral and social science instruction, the primary use of audio 
courses was in t'iaching languages and performing arts. Moreover, the great 
majority of both video telecourse and audio course use was with introductory 
or lower division courses with two-thirds of both types of offerings being 
used at this level. 
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This study also attenpted to assess the extent to which Institutions 
employed video and audio technologies for live or "real time" distribution of 
Instruction to students on or off campus. The extent of such use Is, of 
course, constrained by the availability of appropriate equipment/facilities. 
Nonetheless, the study found that about one out of four colleges and univer- 
sities used live camera-ln-the-classroom television to some extent In 1984-85. 
Such use was greatest among professional/graduate schools (42 percent) and 
proportionately higher among four-year public schools (33 percent) than among 
four-year private (23 percent) or two-year schools (24 percent). In terms of 
live, Interactive use of audio, the survey found that only about 10 percent of 
the Institutions used audio conferencing for Instructional purposes during 
1984-85. 

C. Support for Instructional Technology 

Institutional support for Instructional technologies was demonstrated In 
several ways. Including membership In consortia or cooperative arrangements 
with other Institutions/organizations, faculty training programs and expert 
assistance provided by institutions, financial support or incentives for use, 
and other institutional policies and procedures regarding the use of tech- 
nologies for instruction. 

About one-third of all colleges and universities belonged to a formal or 
Informal computer consortium during 1984-85, with greater percentages of 
public than private schools involved in such consortia (40 percent versus 
29 percent) and, among public schools, proportionately more four-year (49 per- 
cent) than two-year (34 percent) institutions belonging to such a consortium. 
Estimates of video consortium membership were comparable, with 35 percent of 
all institutions reporting membership in video consortia during 1984-85, and 
proportionately more public schools (46 percent) than private schools (22 per- 
cent) indicating such membership. In contrast to computer consortia, however, 
higher percentages of two-year public schools (48 percent) than four-year 
public schools (42 percent) were members of a video consortium. Relatively 
few institutions (9 percent) reported membership in audio consortia and in 
many cases these consortia provided both video and audio services to their 
membership. With regard to each type of consortium, most institutions 
indicated having held membership for at least five years, about three-fourths 
indicated satisfaction with the services provided, and almost all intended to 
remain members for the next three years. 

About two-thirds of the two- and four-year institutions offered some 
training for faculty in the instructional uses of computers during 1984-85, 
with proportionately more public than private institutions offering such 
training. On the average, faculty training in the use of computers offered by 
these institutions ran from 10 to 15 hours, and almost always involved 
training in the operation of equipment and of "canned" applications software. 
The findings related to faculty training in the use of video technologies for 
Instruction closely paralleled those for computers, although training offered 
in video use was generally less extensive (i.e., typically from 2 to 7 hours 
in duration). In most cases, other institution faculty were responsible for 
conducting the faculty training in both computers and video technologies. 
Aside from training, more than half (57 percent) of all institutions provided 
organized expert assistance (e.g., special staff or faculty committees) to 
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III. AVAILABILITy OP INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 



This section presents results pertaining to the availability of tech- 
nological facilities/equipment and program materials for use In Instruction 
and Instructional management and assessment. Factors Influencing avail- 
ability/accessibility are also assessed, Including amount of available equip- 
ment, location of program materials and off-campus accessibility. 

A. Computers 

Computers, either mainframes/minicomputers or stand-alone microcomputers, 
were available for instructional use by at least some faculty and/or students 
In the vast majority (95 percent) of our nation's colleges and universities 
during the 1984-85 school year. Virtually all public and 9 out of 10 private 
colleges and universities indicated availability of such equipment. Table 1 
shows that unavailability of computers was largely restricted to the two-year 
private (18 percent), four-year private (7 percent), and professional/graduate 
Institutions only (22 percent), which are typically smaller Institutions In 
terms of student enrollment. Moreover, In these types of institutions. 
Instructional computer availability was more likely to be In the form of 
stand-alone microcomputers than mainframes or minicomputers. For example, 
while three out of four (75 percent) of the two-year private Institutions 
reported the availability of microcomputers, only 38 percent of these schools 
reported availability of the Institution's mainframe or minicomputer for 
Instructional use. On the other hand, the percentages of four-year public 
Institutions that reported similar availability were 94 percent for main- 
frame/minicomputers and 91 percent for stand-alone microcomputers. Public 
Institutions were also more likely than private Institutions to report the 
availability of a regional public computer service for faculty and/or student 
Instructional use, and the percentage of strictly professional/graduate 
schools (10 percent) making use of a commercial computer service was twice 
that of two- or four-year Institutions. About one In four Institutions also 
reported availability of instructional computer use through local area net- 
works, with more than one-third (37 percent) of four-year public Institutions 
reporting availability through such networks. 

Among those Institutions with computers available, most reported that the 
Institution had more than one mainframe/minicomputer available for use by 
students, faculty, or administrators. As shown In Table 2, the average number 
of mainframes/minicomputers reported by these Institutions was about 6; how- 
ever, their distribution was highly positively skewed (the median was 2 and 
the mode was 1). Table 3 shows that student/ faculty access to this equipment, 
using terminals from outside the institution, was possible at more than half 
(55 percent) of the institutions, and twice as likely for student/faculty at 
four-year schools (68 percent) than for those at two-year schools 
(34 percent) . 

Availability of maiiiframe/minicomputer equipment is, however, not In 
itself sufficient for effective instructional use of that equipment; software 
useful for instructional purposes must also be installed on the mainframe/ 
minicomputer. Table 4 shows that 85 percent of the institutions with main- 
frame/minicomputers available had one or more types of instructional software 
installed on this equipment. Pour-year institutions and professional/graduate 
schools were more likely to have such software available than wer^r: two-year 
institutions. Statistical analysis packages were the most frequi^ticly cited 
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faculty wanting to use computers and about three-fourths of the institutions 
provided such assistance to faculty wishing to use video for Instructional 
purposes. 

This study also found that about two-thirds of all colleges and univer- 
sities were providing financial assistance (discount prices, loans, grants, 
group purchase) to students and/or faculty In buying computer hardware. Such 
assistance was ftost often offered to both faculty and students, although 
substantial nuAl^^rs of institutions restricted such assistance to faculty 
only. 

D. Teacher Education Programs 

A major focus of this Investigation was on the extent to which teacher 
education programs offered to and/or required of students, directly or through 
cooperative arrangements within the same or with another Institution/organ- 
ization, teacher training In the Instructional uses of technologies. This 
study found that more than half of all programs offered some form of training 
In the Instructional use of each major type of technology during 1984-85. 
Proportionately higher numbers of programs offered training in computers 
(84 percent) than In video (64 percent) or audio (55 percent) technologies. 
This was true regardless of type of program, although the larger combined 
undergraduate/graduate programs were most likely to have offered training In 
each type of technology. Strictly undergraduate programs were least likely to 
have offered training in computers (72 percent), whereas small combined under- 
graduate/graduate programs and graduate-only programs were least likely to 
have offered training in video technologies (about 57 percent of these 
programs). Only about one-thlrd of the graduate programs and 44 percent of 
the small combined programs offered training In audio technologies, while 
about 60 percent of the larger combined programs and undergraduate programs 
offered such training. 

About 18 percent (or 66,055) of the undergraduate students and the same 
percentage (or 45,591) of the graduate students participated in training 
programs In the instructional uses of computers which were offered by their 
School/Department of Education In 1985. The percentages are about the same 
for undergraduate students but somewhat lower for graduate students, with 
respect to training offered In the Instructional uses of video and audio tech- 
nologies; about 17 percent of the undergraduate students and only 6 to 8 per- 
cent of the graduate students were estimated to have received training In 
these technologies during the most recent term. 



type of instructional software for all types of Institutions except two-year 
private schools which more frequently reported the availability of data base 
management systems. 

Unlike malnfrane/mini computers, which typically can be accessed simul- 
taneously by many individuals for the same or different purposes, micro- 
computers are generally dedicated single-user machines. Consequently, the use 
of microcomputers for instruction at an institution may require a substantial 
Investment in equipment, depending on the size of the institution and the 
extent of instructional use. Table 5 shows that most institutions with micro- 
computers available reported having between 11 and 50 units, with the excep- 
tion of the (typically large) four-year public institutions, almost half 
(46 percent) of which indicated having more than 100 microcomputers. 

Given the single-user nature of microcomputers and their recent prolifera- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools, businesses, and (to a lesser extent) 
households, some educational planners/policymakers have predicted that college 
students, at least those majoring in certain fields, might soon be required to 
own or acquire a microcomputer for use in their coursework. Table 6 shows 
that such a requirement in 1984-85 was relatively infrequent. Almost all of 
the institutions indicated that no such requirement prevailed for all 
students, and fewer than one in ten reported having such a requirement for 
undergraduate students in certain fields of study. Further, of those institu- 
tions with no current policy requiring undergraduate students to own/acquire a 
microcomputer, less than 10 percent reported planning/considering adoption of 
such a policy (Table 7). 

When asked if the institution had a central collection or collections 
containing software documentation, about two-thirds (64 percent ) of the insti- 
tutions with mainframes/minicomputers Indicated that they did have such 
central collections (Table 8); and four-year institutions were substantially 
more likely to have such collections (71 percent) than were two-year institu- 
tions (54 percent). As shown in Table 9, the large majority (93 percent) of 
Institutions also housed microcomputer software in central collections. Word 
processing and business applications software were the most frequently noted 
types of micro software by all types of institutions; however, statistical 
analysis packages for micros were also relatively prevalent and more likely to 
be found in four-year institutions (50 percent) than In two-year institutions 
(37 percent) . 

Institutional respondents with computers available were asked to indicate 
the most important computer-related need for their students, faculty, and 
administrators. Table 10 shows that the perceived most important need of 
students Was "more work stations or terminals/' with about half (54 percent) 
of all institutions reporting this need. This student need was the most 
frequently noted by respondents, regardless of type of institution* About one 
out of three institutions mentioned "more computer software" as the most 
important student need, with substantially more two-year than four-year insti- 
tutions reporting this need. These two needs were also the most frequently 
reported for faculty (Table 11) and administrators (Table 12); however, for 
both groups, more computer software was more frequently mentioned as the most 
important need by two-year institutions; whereas, more work stations or 
terminals was more frequently mentioned by four-year institutions. Interest- 
ingly, in comparison to reported student and faculty needs, substantially 
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higher percentages of institutions, regardless of type, reported "more storage 
capacity" as the most important computer-related need for administrators 
(Table 12). 

Most institutions (72 percent) indicated that, in the past three years, 
they have diverted many computer activities from mainframes/minicomputers to 
stand-alone microcomputers (Table 13). About one-third of the institutions 
indicated a similar shift away from reliance on one mainframe/minicomputer to 
use of several mainframe/minis. Such shifts were less likely to have occurred 
in private than in public institutions, with proportionately more of the 
former reporting that computer resource configuration has remained stable over 
the past three years. 

B. Video and Audio 

Signal availability, for both video/television and audio/radio, is known 
to be universal among U.S. colleges and universities and, therefore, 

was not accessed in the present survey. Respondents were asked, however, to 
indicate the various video central reception facilities that were available at 
their institutions. The most frequently named methods of video central recep- 
tion for all types of schools were "community cable system drops*' and "master 
TV antenna" with about one-half and one-third, respectively, of all institu- 
tions indicating availability of these facilities (Table 14). Satellite 
receive-only dishes (fixed or rotatable) were available in only about one out 
of ten institutions, and ITFS or other microwave reception equipment was 
available in about 7 percent of all institutions. Once again, two- and four- 
year public institutions were more likely than their counterparts in the 
private sector to have each of ' <3 facilities available. In fact, the 
percentage of private instituticK. . with none of these video reception 
facilities (43 percent) was more than twice that of public schools 
(19 percent). 

Findings were similar with regard to video distribution facilities 
(Table 15), except that the most frequently available facility for all types 
of Institutions was a "special video or film screening/projection room." 
While availability was generally more likely in public than in private insti- 
tutions, about one-third of all institutions indicated availability of campus 
closed-circuit TV, buildings wired by community cable TV system, and/or 
community cable TV system educational/access channels. ITFS transmission 
equipment and non-commercial TV broadcast stations were available in less than 
10 percent of the institutions, except for four-year public schools where 
availability of such facilities was somewhat higher. 

The most frequently available audio distribution facilities, present in 
more than half of all institutions, were language labs and music listening 
rooms (Table 16). Substantially higher percentages of four-year institutions 
(38 percent) had use of non-commercial radio broadcast stations than did two- 
year institutions (13 percent), and about half (51 percent) of all four-year 
public institutions indicated availability of such a broadcast station. Audio 
conferencing facilities and music/speech synthesizers were available in only 
about 15 percent of the institutions. 

Distribution of video/audio instructional material does not, of course, 
require the existence of these central distribution/exhibition facilities. As 



IV. USES OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGIES 



A. Use of Computers 

1. Overall Use By Students, Faculty, and Administrators 

Computers (malnframes/mlnl computers or stand-alone microcomputers) 
can be and are being used for a wide variety of Instructional purposes. 
Institutional respondents In schools with computers available were asked to 
Indicate the major educational purposes for which students, faculty, and 
administrators at their Institutions used computers. Table 18 shows that the 
most common use by students was hands-on learning about the use of computers 
(noted by 96 percent of the Institutions), followed closely by Instructional 
use of general pux'pose applications software (92 percent). Student use of 
programmed exercises/tutorials also was named by four out of five Institu- 
tions. Although use of computers by students for control of laboratory 
instruments/apparatus and for research and bibliographic purposes was noted by 
about half of all Institutions with computers available, these student uses 
were far more likely to be found in four--year and professional/graduate 
schools than in two-year Institutions. 

The findings regarding faculty use of computers are quite similar to those 
for students r although administrative use of general and special-purpose soft- 
ware by faculty was almost as common as was their Instructional use of such 
software, and only slightly less common than such use by Institutional 
adminlsvrators. 

The fastest growing areas of computer use by students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators (see Tables 19 through 21) corresponded closely to those areas with 
the greatest frequency of use by these groups. It Is Interesting to note, 
however, that instructional use of general purpose applications software was 
reported by substantially greater numbers of schools as the fastest growing 
student and faculty use of computers than was hands-on use in learning about 
computers. Perhaps even more notable Is the fact that only about 10 percent 
of the institutions named programmed exercises/tutorials as the fastest 
growing student use. 

About 93 percent of all institutions had one or more administrative 
systems computerized during the 1984-85 school year (Table 22). More than 
nine out of ten two- and four-year public schools had computerized systems for 
handling student grade records and only slightly fewer of these institutions 
had such systems for payroll and course offerings. While the percentages of 
private schools with computerized systems for these administrative functions 
was considerably smaller, Table 23 shows that such systems were scheduled to 
be in place by the following year in roughly three out of four of these 
private institutions. 

In light of the rather widespread use of computers for several administra- 
tive functions in postsecondary institutions, it is not surprising that an 
estimated 40 percent of all computer use in these Instillations was for admin- 
istrative purposes (Table 24). Nonetheless, the predominant use of conspaters 
In all institutions, except strictly professional/graduate schools, was 
Instructional. This is especially true in two-year schools where almost all 
non-administrative computer use was instructional, while in four-year institu- 
tions a significant proportion of total computer use (14 percent) wa^a for 
research. 
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shown in Table 17. more than nine out of ten institutions indicated the 
presence of instructional materials centers for housing video or audio program 
materials. While the great majority of institutions kept videocassettes/tapes 
(90 percent) and audiocassettes/tapes (83 percent) in such centers. It is 
interesting to note that about 15 percent of both two- and four-year institu- 
tions also reported keeping interactive videodisc packages (with computer 
software) In these centers. 
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2. Use of Computers with Peripherals 



This survey also attempted to assess the extent to which available 
computer equl patent (mainframes/minicomputers and microcomputers) was being 
used in conjunction with various video and audio peripherals. Respondents 
Indicated that the majority of Institutions did not use any particular peri- 
pheral, either with mainframes/minicomputers (Table 25) or with microcomputers 
(Table 26). Graphics peripherals (e.g., plotters. Image digitizers) were the 
most frequently used type among all Institutions, both with mainframes/mini- 
computers and with microcomputers. In general, peripherals were more likely 
to be used with microcomputers than with mainframes/minicomputers, probably 
because of the cost-free nature of microcomputer use as compared to the 
typical cost-sharing associated with mainframe/minicomputer use. In fact. 
Table 25 shows that, with the exception of graphic peripherals, no video or 
audio peripheral was being used with mainframes/minicomputers at more than 
5 percent of the Institutions. In contrast, where microcomputers were avail- 
able, about one in five institutions was using the equipment with music 
synthesizers; and 13 percent were using micros with voice synthesizers and/or 
with vldcocassette recorders or linear access videodisc players (Table 26). 

3. Course Offerings Requiring Computer Use 

About 75 percent of the Institutions with mainframes/minicomputers 
available offered courses In which students were asked to use software or data 
bases that were Installed on that equipment (Table 27). These course 
offerings were related to Institutional level of offering, with 81 percent of 
four-year schools as compared to 67 percent of two-year Institutions offering 
such courses. The number of courses offered also was related to Institutional 
level of offering, with four-year Institutions offering, on the average, 20 
such courses compared to an average of 7 courses offered at two-year Institu- 
tions (Table 28). 

4. Institutional Policies Regarding Computer Use 

About one In four of the Institutions with computers available 
Indicated having a formal computer literacy policy for some or all of their 
undergraduate students; 12 percent of the institutions with computers 
Indicated such a policy for all undergraduate students while another 15 per- 
cent Indicated computer literacy requirements only for students majoring In 
certain disciplines (Table 29). Four-year institutions (30 percent) were 
somewhat more likely to have formal computer literacy policies for some or all 
students than were two-year Institutions (22 percent). 

Where formal computer literacy requirements were restricted to certain 
academic disciplines, the most frequently named fields of study with such 
requirements were. In order, computer science, business, engineering, and 
mathematics (Table 30). It may be important to note that the next most 
frequently named area of study was education, named by one of three Institu- 
tions with computer literacy policies targeted only at certain fields of 
study. 

Institutions kS^I: ?c?rmal computer literacy poll: • for some or all of 
their undergraduate- ^Ctidents were asked to Indicate tti^ elements comprising 
that policy. Tabi^^ shows that the most frequently named element, regard- 
less of Institution 1 t3/pe, was that students should take an introductory 
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computer course for credit. The second most commonly noted element of 
computer literacy policies, named by about three out of four Institutions with 
such policies. Was that students should know general procedures for using 
canned software. About two-thirds of the Institutions Indicated that their 
computer literacy policy required that students know what problems are and are 
not anenable to computer solution, and almost as many Institutions required 
that students be familiar with the ethical Issues (e.g., data privacy, copy- 
rights) associated with computer use. 

Aside from computer literacy policies, about seven out of ten Institutions 
with computers available Indicated that they had some formal policy or 
policies governing "use" of computers (Table 32). Access to computers by 
students and faculty was the most frequently named area covered by these 
policies (noted by 60 percent of the Institutions). About one-third of the 
institutions also Indicated that their formal policies covered duplication of 
copyrighted software and a similar number of Institutions indicated that data 
security (loss prevention, safeguards against Intrusion) issues were covered 
by such a policy. 

B. Use of Video/Audio Technologies 

Some of the current findings pertaining to the use of video technology may 
be compared to findings from the 1979 Higher Education Utilization Study. 
Where possible and appropriate, such comparisons will be made, and the differ- 
ences between the 1979 and 1985 estimates will be noted In this section. 

1 . General Uses of Video/Audio 

In 1984-85 the most frequent use of video among all types of Institu- 
tions was for one-way presentation of Instruction to on-campus students 
(Table 33). Use of video for presentation of instruction to off-campus 
students was proportionately higher for two- and four-year public Institutions 
(about 50 percent) than for their private school counterparts (I.e., 10 per- 
cent of two-year private schools and 19 percent of four-year private schools). 
Institutional estimates of off-campus Instructional use are consistent with 
results obtained In 1979; however, the percentages of two-year and four-year 
private institutions Indicating use for on-campus Instruction have Increased 
about 5 percent since 1979. About one In four Institutions had also employed 
a relatively new Instructional use of video technology: pictorial enhancement 
of Interactive programmed instruction using computers. 

With regard to non-lnstructlonal uses of video, public Institutions were 
more likely than private Institutions to use video for counseling, outreach, 
promotion/recruitment, and staff development. The use of video for each of 
these non-lnstructlonal purposes had Increased dramatically (I.e., by 10 per- 
cent or more) among all types of institutions, especially four-year private 
schools, since 1979. 

The findings regarding the uses of audio correspond to those for video 
use, although the percentages of Institutions indicating uses of audio were 
generally somewhat lower (see Table 34). One difference stands out, however: 
whereas proportionately more two-year public schools (80 percent) than two- 
year private schools (68 percent) used audio for one-way Instructional 



5 Dlrr, Katz, and Pedone, pp^ cit. 
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presentation to on-campus students, the situation was Just the reverse in 
four-year schools (I.e., 75 percent of private and 69 percent of public insti- 
tutions used audio for this purpose). Instructional use for on-campus 
students was the most common use of audio technology for all types of 
institutions. 

While audio was used somewhat less frequently than video by institutions 
as a vehicle for presentation of instruction to off-campus students, it was 
used more frequently than video for conferencing or two-way communications 
between faculty and off-campus students. Even so, only about one in ten 
institutions Indicated using audio for such purposes. 

As with the use of video, public institutions were more likely than 
private institutions, regardless of level of offering, to use audio for non- 
instructional purposes, including counseling, outreach, promotion/recruitment, 
and staff development. 

2. Video Telecourses and Audio Courses 

A total of 902 (32 percent) institutions offered one or more video 
telecourses during 1984-85 and 254 (9 percent) of the institutions offered one 
or more audio courses. Video telecourses were offered by half of all two-year 
public schools and by 44 percent of the four-year public schools; in contrast, 
17 percent of the private four-year and only 5 percent of the private two-year 
schools offered such courses (Table 35). While the differences are not as 
dramatic for audio courses, proportionately more public than private two- and 
four-year Institutions also were offering these courses (Table 36). 

The aggregate number of video telecourses offered over all institutions 
was 10,594, with almost half of these courses being offered by two-year public 
schools (Table 37). Among those institutions offering video telecourses, the 
average number of courses offered per school was about 12. Two-year private 
schools, on average, offered substantially fewer courses (about 2 per school), 
while professional/graduate schools typically offered many more (about 34 
courses per school). 

The total number of enrollments in video telecourses, over all schools, 
was 399,212, with nearly 90 percent of these enrollments in two- and four-year 
public Institutions- The average enrollment per school offering video tele- 
courses was 442 in 12 courses, for an average enrollment per course of about 
38 students (and ranging from 9 students per telecourse in professional/ 
graduate schools to 54 students per telecourse in four-year public 
Institutions ) . 



6 These terms were defined for respondents to the Instructional Video/Audio 
Questionnaire as follows: 

Video Telecourse -'Refers to credit or non-credit courses in which 
Instruction makes substantial use of video technologies. A telecourse may 
or may hot also involve substantial use of text books or other print 
materials and regular student communication with an instructor. 

Audio Course -Refers to credit or non-credit courses in which instruction 
makes substantial use of audio technologies. An auiio course may or may 
not also involve substantial use of text books or other print materials and 
regular student communication with an instructor. 
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These 1984-85 estimates for video telecourses represent Interesting and 
significant changes from the estimates obtained In the 1979 survey. First of 
all, there has been a substantial Increase In the percentage of Institutions 
offering video telecourses (from 25 percent In 1979 to 32 percent In 1985 or a 
net Increase of 167 Institutions). The estimated aggregate number of Institu- 
tions offering telecourses had Increased from 735 In 1979 to 902 In 1985, and 
the estimated aggregate number of telecourses offered Increased from 6,884 to 
10,594. On the other hand, while the average number of telecourses offered 
per Institution had Increased from 9 to 12 over the six-year period, the 
average enrollment In these courses had declined (from 75 students per course 
In 1979 to 38 students per course In 1985). 

Table 38 presents comparable estimates of course offerings and enrollments 
for audio courses. The total number of audio courses offered by the 254 
Institutions offering courses was 3,676, or an average of about 14 audio 
course offerings per school. In contrast to video telecourse offerings (where 
most such offerings were In public schools), the majority of audio course 
offerings were In four-year private Institutions, which on average offered two 
to three times as many such courses as did two-year or public four-year Insti- 
tutions. However, the average enrollment per audio course In these (four-year 
private) Institutions was 22, which was substantially smaller than the average 
across all schools (I.e., 38 students per course), and far below the average 
of 112 students per course for four-year public schools. The aggregate number 
of enrollments In audio courses offered by all 254 Institutions was 139,750. 

Table 39 lists the titles of the 25 most widely used video telecourses 
during the 1984-85 school year, based on the total number of Institutions 
Indicating use of these telecourses. Table 40 presents a similar listing of 
video telecourses, based on total student enrollments over all Institutions 
reporting use of these telecourses. It Is Interesting to note the high degree 
of correspondence^between the two listings, with 20 of the 25 titles appearing 
In both listings. 

To some extent, the use of video telecourses and audio courses differed 
according to Instructional subject area. About half of all video telecourses 
were used In behavioral or social science instruction, whereas the primary use 
of audio courses was (not surprisingly) in teaching languages and performing 
arts (see Table 41). In terms of level of course offering, the great majority 
of video telecourse and audio course use was with Introductory level or lower 
division courses, with two-thirds or more of both types of offerings being 
used at this level (see Table 42). 



7 Because of the high nonresponse and other coding difficulties associated 
with the telecourse listing items, estimates of the actual numbers of 
institutions and enrollments for individual telecourses could not be 
adequately determined. Also, for these reasons, some minor discrepancies 
may exist in the rankings presented in Tables 39 and 40 (i.e., the true 
rank ordering may differ slightly from that presented). While the same 
data problems existed for audio course titles and enrollments, most 
reported audio courses were local productions and typically only subject 
area was noted by the respondents; consequently, similar listings of audio 
courses could not be compiled. 
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Public television stations were the most common distribution outlet for 
video telecourses offered by two- and four-year public Institutions and were 
also used by about one-third of the private Institutions offering such courses 
(Table 43). Pre--recorded vldeocassette or videodisc was the most frequently 
used distribution procedure among four-year private Institutions, and propor- 
tionately more of these Institutions (68 percent) used this method than did 
two-year institutions (56 percent) or four-year public Institutions (53 per- 
cent). Proportionately more public Institutions, especially two-year, 
reported using cable television to distribute video telecourses. 

Regardless of type of institution, audio courses were most frequently 
distributed through pre-recorded audlocassette or records. About two-thirds 
(63 percent) of the two-year Institutions and four-fifths (83 percent) of the 
four-year Institutions distributed audio courses by cassettes or records 
(Table 44). Public radio stations also were used by substantial numbers of 
public two-year (19 percent) and four-year (29 percent) Institutions. 

Two-year schools were Bore likely than four-year schools to schedule video 
telecourses and/or audio courses at times outside of the Institution's normal 
hours of instruction. Table 45 shows that 73 percent of the two-year schools 
and 57 percent of the four-year schools employed "special" schedules for their 
video telecourse offerings; the corresponding percentages for audio course 
offerings were 50 percent and 32 percent, respectively, for two-year and four- 
year Institutions (Table 46). 

With the exception of four-year private institutions, most Institutions 
offered at least some video telecourses as an alternative to parallel non- 
mediated courses which were offered for the same subjects and levels 
(Table 47). Proportionately more two-year Institutions (85 percent) offered 
such choices among parallel courses than did four-year Institutions (59 per- 
cent). These variations by types of school were similarly observed for 
schools offering audio courses (Table 48), although proportionately fewer 
schools of all types reported offering parallel non-audio courses for the same 
subjects and levels. 

Finally, almost all of the Institutions offering video telecourses and/or 
audio courses during 1984-85 had, at least for some of these courses. Indivi- 
dual Instructors who were assigned responsibility for the courses and with 
whom students could Interact on a regular basis. In fact, this was the proce- 
dure for every course offered In 90 percent of the two-year Institutions and 
85 percent of the four-year Institutions offering such mediated courses 
(Table 49). The primary means of communication between students and faculty 
responsible for video telecourses or audio courses at public two- and four- 
year Institutions was telephone and/or In-person, whereas about two-thirds of 
the private schools Indicated that In-person meetings were the primary means 
of student-faculty Interaction (Table 50). 

3. Llve^ Interactive Use of Video/Audio 

With the appropriate facilities/equipment, live or "real time" 
distribution of Instruction Is possible via both video and audio. The Insti- 
tutional availability of such equipment (e.g., closed-circuit TV, ITFS trans- 
mission equipment, audio conferencing facilities) was discussed previously In 
Section III. This survey also assessed the nature and extent to which Insti- 
tutions were using such technology for Instructional purposes. 
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Table 61 shows that about one out of four colleges and universities used 
live, ca«era-ln-the^classroom television to some extent in 1984-85. Use was 
greatest among professional/graduate schools (42 percent), and proportionately 
higher among four-year public schools (33 percent) than among four-year 
private (23 percent) or two-year schools (24 percent). These differences 
corresponded to differences in availability of appropriate equipment among the 
institutions. 

It was not possible to make precise estimates regarding the types of 
student-faculty interaction typically allowed in live camera-in-the-classroom 
television Instruction, since significant proportions of institutional 
respondents indicated "don't know" to such inquiries (see Table 52). Nonethe- 
less, it appears quite likely that more than half (and probably as many as 
two-thirds) of the institutions offering such instruction allowed for some 
form of simultaneous student-faculty interaction with this instruction. 
Simultaneous audio and video was the most frequent form of student-faculty 
Interaction used by all types of institutions offering such instruction. This 
is not surprising since Table 53 shows that in most of the institutions 
offering live, camera-in-the-classroom Instruction (two-thirds or more), both 
the students and the on-camera instructor were located within the institution. 

only about one in ten institutions used audio conferencing for instruc- 
tional purposes during 1984-85, although proportionately greater numbers (20 
percent) of four-year public Institutions reported using such facilities/ 
equipment for instruction (Table 54). Here again, these findings corresponded 
to the institutional availability of appropriate technology, which was 
generally unavailable in most colleges and universities. Audio conferencing 
was most often not used with other interactive media (Table 55), although 
about one-quarter of the institutions using audio conferencing indicated that 
it was typically used with visuals (e.g., electronic blackboard, facsimile 
transmission) • 
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V. SUPPORT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 



This section exa»lnes various aspects of Institutional support for 
Instructional use of each of the three major types of technology, Including: 
(1) consortluB gembershlps as well as services provided by and satisfaction 
with consortia; (2) faculty training and other expert assistance provided by 
Institutions to facilitate Instructional use of technology; (3) Institutional 
policies/procedures and Incentives relating to use of technologies; (4) deci- 
sionmaking responsibility; and (5) expectations regarding future use and 
financial support. 

A. Consortium Membership 

About one-third of all colleges and universities belonged to a computer 
consortium during 1984-85. Greater percentages of public than private schools 
were members of computer consortia (40 percent versus 29 percent); and, among 
public schools » proportionately more four-year (49 percent) than two-year 
(34 percent) Institutions belonged to such consortia (see Table 56). Host 
schools had been members of the consortium for at least five years (Table 57) 
and, while three-fourths of these institutions reported satisfaction with the 
services provided (Table 58), almost all (95 percent) indicated that they 
planned to retain membership in the consortium for the next three years 
(Table 59). 

The services provided by computer consortia typically involved group hard- 
ware and software purchases, software evaluation, and distribution, training 
services, and a number of others (Table 60). Interestingly, the most 
frequently named service by four-year public institutions (60 percent) was 
large mainframe access, which was indicated by about one-third of the four- 
year private and two-year schools. 

Institutional membership in video consortia (Table 61) was comparable to 
that for computers, with 35 percent of all Institutions reporting such formal 
or informal arrangements for video in 1984-85. This represents a slight 
increase from the 28 percent found in 1979. Proportionately greater numbers 
of public schools (46 percent) than private schools (22 percent) indicated 
membership. However, in contrast to computer consortia, higher percentages of 
two-year public institutions (48 percent) than four-year public institutions 
(42 percent) were members of a video consortium. Relatively few institutions 
(9 percent) reported membership in an audio consortium (Table 62), and many of 
these consortia provided both video and audio services to their membership. 

As in the case of computer consortia, most institutions had held member- 
ship in the video consortium for five years or longer (Table 63), about three- 
fourths of these institutions (72 percent) indicated satisfaction with the 
services provided (Table 64), and almost all (98 percent) intended to remain 
members for the next three years (Table 65). 

The most frequently named service provided by video consortia was group 
buying/acquisition of program rights, which was noted by 78 percent of the 
two-year schools and 60 percent of the four-year schools (Table 66). Other 



8 For this study, "consortium'* was defined as any formal or informal 

cooperative arrangement of colleges/organizations offering, producing, or 
sharing services or materials. 
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services frequently named by these Institutions were television program 
previews (especially likely for two-year schools) and television program 
exchange (named by about half of both two- and four-year schools). 

B. Training and Expert Assistance 

1. Computers 

Lack of training or expert assistance has been cited as a major 
barrier to effective faculty use of computers for Instruction. This study 
found that 63 percent of the two- and four-year institutions offered some 
training for faculty in the Instructional use of computers during 1984-85, 
with proportionately more public (67 percent) than private (57 percent) insti- 
tutions offering such training (Table 67). The training offered by these 
institutions almost always Involved training in the operation of equipment and 
of "canned'* applications software; other types of training were far less 
likely to have been provided (Table 68). 

Almost four out of five institutions reported that other institutional 
faculty conducted some or all of the faculty training in computers. While 
this was the most common resource used in two-year institutions (85 percent) 
and four-year private institutions (75 percent), public four-year institutions 
were even more likely (79 percent) to employ other Institutional staff for 
such training (Table 69). About one out of five institutions involved user 
groups from within the institution and/or the equipment manufacturer's ^ re- 
sentatlves in the faculty training. On the average, faculty training i 
computers offered by institutions typically ran from 10 to 15 hours, r ^c..^ 
less of type of institution (Table 70). 

Aside from offering specific training for faculty, more than half (57 per- 
cent) of all Institutions provided organized expert assistance (e.g., special 
staff or faculty committees) to faculty who wished to use computers for 
Instructional purposes (Table 71). Proportionately more four-year public 
institutions (72 percent) provided such expert assistance than did four-year 
private or two-year institutions (about 55 percent). Again, the most 
frequently provided type of expert assistance, by all institutions, was in the 
operation of equipment, followed by assistance in software evaluation. 

2. Video 

The findings relating to faculty training in the use of video tech- 
nologies for instruction paralleled those described above for computers, 
although institutional training offered to faculty in video use was generally 
somewhat less extensive. Table 72 shows that 55 percent of all institutions 
offered formal structured training to faculty in the use of video technologies 
and another 5 percent offered informal training. The percentage of institu- 
tions offering either formal or informal training in the use of video was 
substantially higher for two- and four-year public Institutions (about 70 per- 
cent) than for private four-year (55 percent) or two-year (29 percent) 
Institutions. 

Regardless of type of institution, offerings of faculty training in the 
use of video technology were typically of rather short duration, from 2 to 7 
hours on the average (Table 73), and most frequently (in about 9 out of lO 



Institutions) Involved training In the operation of equipment (Table 74). 
Prom one-third to one-half of the institutions also reported one or more other 
elements of faculty training of video for instruction, Including program 
design/production, program selection, and integration of video use with curri- 
culum content and/or Instructional methods. 

Beyond training, three out of four Institutions provided some organized 
expert assistance to faculty wanting to use video for Instructional purposes 
(Table 75). As in the cssii of computers, such assistance was most likely to 
be available to faculty in public four-year Institutions (83 percent) and 
least likely to be found In private two-year schools (51 percent). Where 
expert assistance was available, it was most likely to take the form of tech- 
nical assistance In the operation of equipment (95 percent of Institutions); 
however, more than half of these institutions also provided assistance to 
faculty in the acquisition of rights to use programs and/or in the evaluation 
of program materials. 

C. Institutional Policies and Procedures 

Providing ready access to computer equipment for all faculty and students 
desiring such access is a formidable problem for most institutions. Conse- 
quently, many institutions were offering assistance, either directly or 
through arrangements with outside vendors, to faculty and/or students in 
buying computer hardware. Where offered, this assistance took the form of 
discount prices, loans, grants, or group purchase arrangements. Table 76 
shows that two-thirds of all colleges and unlversltiec? were providing such 
financial assistance to students and/or faculty in 1984-85. Almost four out 
of five public four-year Institutions were providing assistance in hardware 
purchasing, while about half of all other institutions provided this assist- 
ance. Such assistance was most often offered to both faculty and students, 
although substantial numbers of institutions restricted assistance to faculty 
only. 

While a number of institutions offered special incentive to faculty for 
developing new computer programs, this was still the exception rather than the 
rule In 1984-85. As Table 77 shows, only 27 percent of colleges/universities 
offered such Incentives. Where offered. Incentives most often involved Insti- 
tutional assistance in contract/ crant applications and/or clerical support. 
Two-year institutions were more likely to ffer reduced teaching loads for 
faculty, whereas four-year institutions were more likely to offer faculty 
share in the royalties and/or allow faculty to retain rights to programs that 
they develop. 

About half of the Institutions offering video telecourses reported that 
they received either discounted or free program time for distributing these 
courses from a broadcast or cable outlet (Table 78). In the great majority of 
cases, free time was provided through community cable access channels. In 
contrast, only 15 percent o'' those Institutions offering audio courses 
Indicated that free or dlscoanted broadcast time was provided for those 
courses (Table 79) . 

The great majority of l.v^titutions f^dlcated that tuition and fees for 
both video telecourses and audio course^^. were generally about the same as 
those charged for non-media courses. However, of the remaining institutions, 
greater percentages Indicated that video telecourses were more costly 
(Table 80) and audio courses were generally less costly (Table 81). 
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While about half of the Institutions offering mediated courses <vldeo or 
audio) publicized these offerings for students by explicitly identifying them 
as such In the Institution's catalog or schedule of courses (Table 82), this 
was somewhat more likely to be the procedure In two-year schools (63 percent) 
than In four-year schools (39 percent). Although relatively few of the insti- 
tutions (16 percent) made any effort to distinguish between credits earned 
from mediated courses (video or audio) and credits earned through traditional 
non-media courses on students' transcripts, about twice the percentage of 
four-year schools (22 percent) as two-year schools (11 percent) did record 
this distinction (Table 83). 

More than four out of five colleges and universities had no special policy 
regarding the transfer of video telecourse or audio course credits earned 
elsewhere (Tables 84 and 85). However, while less than 10 percent of the 
public two- and four-year schools did not normally accept credits earned else- 
where through mediated courses, about 25 percent of the private two- and four- 
year schools and almost half of the professional/graduate schools Indicated 
such a policy restricting the transfer of telecourse credits. Interestingly, 
only about 4 percent of all institutions, regardless of type, reported exist- 
ence of a policy restricting the use of telecourse credits for a student's 
major field of study (Tables 86 and 87). 

D. Decisionmaking Responsibility 

Other Indications of Institutional commitment to, and support of, instruc- 
tional technology may be found In the existence of Individuals or groups whose 
assigned role Is planning and/or needs assessment with regard to Institutional 
uses of these technologies and In the loci of decisionmaking on areas relevant 
to Instructional technology acquisition/utilization. 

In 1984-85, about two-thirds of all institutions had a task force, study 
group, or Individual administrator designated to look Into the best uses and 
necessary technical facilities fo/* use of audio, video, and computers for 
Instructional purposes (Table 88). While no attempt was made to assess the 
stature or decisionmaking authority of these Individuals/groups at the insti- 
tutions, their existence suggests an awareness and concern by the majority of 
Institutions about current and potential Instructional applications Involving 
the integration of these technologies. 

1. Computers 

Table 89 shows the individuals/staff with primary responsibility for 
institutional decisionmaking with regard to various aspects of computer acqui- 
sition and use. Examination of this table reveals some Interesting patterns 
of responsibility across institutions. First of all. It appears that Boards 
of Trustees seldom assumed primary responsibility for any computer-related 
decisions made by the Institutions. Decisions regarding the acquisition of 
mainframe/minicomputer hardware and the establishment of charges for use of 
such equipment were most likely to be made by the institution's Administrative 
Officer, whereas the Academic Officer was most likely to be the person respon- 
sible for planning faculty training In Instructional computer use or for 
establishing any special incentives for faculty who develop programs. 
Decisions regarding the selection of microcomputer hardware and course- 
specific or microcomputer software selection were typically relegated to 
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departmental level personnel (I.e., department head, faculty). Most 
typically, computer center staff were responsible for representing the Insti- 
tution In consortium matters and in selecting general use software for the 
Institution's mainframes/minicomputers . 

2. Vldeo/Audlo 

The pattern of decisionmaking responsibility for video/audio tech- 
nologies Is shown In Table 90. As can be seen the decisionmaking structure in 
institutions for video/audio was quite different than that which was observed 
for computers. The most striking difference is that decisions regarding 
video/audio were far more likely to Involve the Institution's academic officer 
and less likely to be made by departmental level staff. The Academic Officer 
was the most frequently named locus of decisionmaking for all matters related 
to mediated courses including determining telecourse offerings, assigning 
faculty to telecourses, establishing budgets for telecourses, determining 
telecourse requirements on transferft&Jlity, and representing the institution 
In video/audio consortium decisioma'rAas* Only in the matter of establishing 
student tuition and fees for telecouiaes was the Board of Trustees likely to 
have assumed responsibility rather than the Academic Officer. Other areas of 
decisionmaking were more likely to be the responsibility of specialized 
audio/video staff, including planning faculty training, budgeting for video/ 
audio equipment purchase, selection of equipment, and location of /access to 
video/audio equipment. 

E. Future Plans/Expectations Regarding Use and Support 

Unfortunately, a substantial number of survey respondents answered "don't 
know" to inquiries regarding future funding and expenditures for computers, 
video, and audio technologies. Nonetheless, some useful information was 
obtained from the majority of respondents to these questions. 

1, Computers 

Table 91 shows that most respondents expected institutional funding 
for computers from all sources to remain the same or increase over the next 
two years. Similarly, the majority of institutions reported expectations that 
computer-related expenditures, particularly for software, would increase over 
the next two years (Table 92). 

2. Video 

While more institutions expected video/audio funding from all sources 
to increase rather than decrease over the next two years, the majority of 
institutions expected video/audio funding to remain about the same (Table 93). 
This finding is somewhat inconsistent with institutions' two-year expectations 
regarding video/audio expenditures (as shown in Table 94); proportionately 
more institutions expected expenditures for video equipment/program materials 
to increase over the next two years than expected such expenditures to remain 
the same. Just the reverse was found with regard to audio expenditures. 

About one-third of all institutions planned to expand the on-campus use of 
video telecourses over the next two years, and one-fourth of the institutions 
expected to expand off--campus use of telecourses (Table 95). Proportionately 
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more two-year schools than four-year schools Indicated plans for both on- 
campus and off-campus expansion of video telecourses. About two-thirds of the 
institutions offering video telecourses during 1984-85, regardless of type of 
institution, expected their enrollments In these courses to Increase over the 
next two years (Table 96). 

3. Audio 

Institutions' expectations regarding the expansion of audio courses 
and audio course enrollments were somewhat lower. As shown in Table 97, 
80 percent or more of all institutions expected the use of audio courses' (both 
on- and off -campus) at their Institution to remain about the same over the 
next two years, although about half of the institutions currently offering 
audio courses expected enrollments in such courses to increase during this 
period (Table 98). 
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VI. TEACHER EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGIES 



A. General 

As noted In Section I, this study Included a separate census survey of all 
teacher education programs In the United States, aa Indicated by the 1983-84 
Higher Education Directory and subsequently verified during the survey. In 
all, 1,202 programs (Schools or Departments of Education) were Identified as 
eligible for the survey, 92 percent of which provided responses to the Teacher 
Education Questionnaire?, The questionnaire solicited Information, for each of 
the three major tynes of technology, about the availability/accessibility of 
equipment and progrow materials, the kinds of training In the uses of tech- 
nologies offered or required by programs, the nature and extent of training 
offered/required, the number of students receiving such training, personnel/ 
agencies responsible for training, and future plans for training in 
technology. 

It should be noted that the questionnaire attempted to identify and 
distinguish among three groups of teacher education students—undergraduate 
students, pre-servlce graduate students, and in-service graduate students-- 
wlth respect to program offerings/requirements and numbers of students parti- 
cipating in various program elements. Unfortunately, however, a substantial 
number of programs found it difficult or impossible to make such distinctions 
for pre-servlce and in-service graduate students. Consequently, it was 
necessary to aggregate these groups for analysis and, therefore, results in 
this section are reported for graduate students In general. 

Findings in this section are provided for the total population of teacher 
education programs and, separately, for different types of programs. Three 
types of programs were identified, based on reported program offerings: 

(1) undergraduate programs only (representing 41 percent of all programs); 

(2) combined undergraduate and graduate programs (57 percent of total); and 

(3) graduate programs only (2 percent of total). The great majority of under- 
graduate and graduate-only programs have total student enrollments of 500 or 
less, which is the median enrollment size of the combined undergraduate and 
graduate programs. Therefore, to allow for Interpretation of differences 
related to size as well as type of program, the combined undergraduate/ 
graduate programs were subdivided into small programs (enrollment less than 
500) and large programs (enrollment of 500 or more) and the results reported 
separately for these programs as well. 

B. Availability of E quipment and Prog ram Materials 

Availability of technologies (equipment and program materials) at the 
institutional level, as assessed in Section III of this report, doas not 
necessarily reflect availability and accessibility by all depai tments/program 
areas. Consequently, this study also attempted to assess both the avail- 
ability and accessibility of various kinds of technological equipment and 
program materials among Schools/Departments of Education. Respondents were 
asked to indicate whether each type of equipment was available and readily 
accessible (i.e., can generally be used when needed), available but not 
readily accessible, or not available. For clarity of presentation. Table 99 
shows the percentages of programs reporting availability of equipment, regard- 
less of whether or not it is readily accessible (which in any event may 
reflect a Gubjectlve assessment by the particular respondent). As can be seen 
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offered such training, followed In order by graduate-only programs (.91 per- 
cent), small combined undergraduate/graduate programs (87 percent), and under- 
graduate-only programs (72 percent). 

Schools/Departments of Education offering training In computers were asked 
to note all of the types of training offered by their programs. Training In 
the operation of equipment emerged as the most consistently mentioned type of 
offering by all types of programs, except graduate-only programs (93 percent 
of which also Indicated offering such training). As shown In Table 102, 
offerings of most other types of training In Instructional computer use also 
were widespread (I.e., offered by 70 percent or more of programs), with the 
exception of training In the management of multiple small groups of students 
(noted by about half of the programs) and training In the use of computers for 
Interactive controls of video/audio materials (named by about 30 percent of 
all Institutions). 

A good Indication of the Importance attributed to such training may be 
Inferred from the extent to which the training provided was a requirement for 
students In these programs. While training In the operation of equipment was 
offered by more than 9 out of 10 programs that offered training In computers, 
It was a requirement for students In only about half of these programs. Other 
types of training In computers were even less likely to be required for 
students (Table 103). In general, most types of training were more likely to 
be required of students In undergraduate-only programs than In combined under- 
graduate/graduate programs. 

Training In the Instructional uses of computers may be provided In a 
variety of forms. Such training was provided as a separate full course In 
more than four out of five of the combined undergraduate/graduate and 
graduate-only programs, and as a module or modules within an education course 
in about two-thirds of these programs (Table 104). Undergraduate-only 
programs were more likely to offer such training as modules within an educa- 
tion course (66 percent) than as a separate full course (58 percent). Proper^ 
tionately more of the graduate-only programs (81 percent) and large combined 
undergraduate/graduate programs (76 percent) reported offering training in the 
form of workshops than did the small combined programs (55 percent) or under- 
graduate-only programs (34 percent). Summer institutes were the least likely 
format for such training among all types of programs, although more than half 
(56 percent) of the larger combined undergraduate/graduate programs reported 
training was provided through these institutions. 

About 85 percent of all programs reported that School/Department of Educa- 
tion faculty conducted the training of students in the instructional uses of 
computers (Table 105). About half of the programs used computer service 
faculty for such training, with proportionately more of the undergraduate only 
programs (59 percent) reporting use of this resource. Relatively few programs 
reported that such training was provided by resources from outside their 
institution (i.e., school district personnel, consultants, private industry, 
vendors) . 

Among those programs offering training, about 57 percent indicated that 
some training in the instructional uses of computers was required of at least 
some of their pre-servlce students, with proportionately more of the under- 
graduate-only programs (63 percent) reporting such requirements (Table 106). 
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from Table 99, more than 9 out of 10 Schools/Departments of Education, regard- 
less of program type, reported availability of television sets, video- 
cassettes/videotape recorders, video cameras, audlocassette/tape recorders, 
record players, and microcomputers. Although not shown in the table, the 
great majority of these programs also indicated that this equipment was 
"readily accessible." Word processors and terminals connected to mainframes/ 
ninlconputers were available at 84 percent and 76 percent of the teacher 
preparation programs, respectively, and, in most cases, were readily accessi- 
ble at these programs. On the other hand, audio conferencing facilities, 
local area networks, interactive videodisc players , videotex terminals, and 
teletext converters, were available to one-third or fewer programs and were 
proportionately more likely to be "not readily accessible" to these programs. 

Availability/accessibility of equipment was found to be related to type 
and size of program. In general, availability/accessibility of all types of 
equipment was more likely for programs with both undergraduate and graduate 
offerings than for undergraduate programs only and, within combined under- 
graduate/graduate schools or departments, more likely for large programs than 
for small programs. For example, terminals connected to mainframes/mini- 
computers were available at proportionately more large combined programs 
(90 percent) than small combined programs (77 percent) which, in turn, were 
more likely to have such equipment than were undergraduate programs only 
(65 percent) . 

More than 9 out of 10 Schools/Departments of Education also had an 
instructional materials center or other central collection of audio, video, 
and/or computer programs/materials (Table 100). The percentages of teacher 
education programs with various program materials available In instructional 
materials centers corresponded closely to the availability of equipment 
required for the use of such materials. Thus, for example, the most 
frequently named contents of such central collections were videocassettes/ 
tapes and audiocassettes/tapes , available in about four-fifths and three- 
fourths, respectively, of all Schools/Departments of Education. Each of the 
major types of microcomputer software were available In half or more of the 
Schools/Departments, with almost three out of four programs indicating avail- 
ability of instructional courseware and word processing software for micro- 
computers. In contrast, only about one-third of the programs kept mainframe 
software documentation in an instructional materials center. As with the 
availability of equipment, the availability of instructional materials 
centers, as well as of each of the various types of program materials kept in 
such centers, was related to the type and size of teacher education program, 
with greatest availability being in largf^r combined undergraduate and graduate 
programs . 

C. Program Offerings in the Instructional Uses of Technologies 
1. Training in Computers 

About 84 percent of all Schools/Departments of Education offered to 
their students, either directly or through cooperative arrangements within the 
same or with another institution/organization, some form of training in the 
Instructional uses of computers (Table 101). The percentage of programs 
offering such training in computers varied by type of program, with almost all 
of the larger combined undergraduate/graduate programs reporting having 
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While only about 10 percent of these programs required training in instruc- 
tional computer uses for pre-service students in all grade-level specialtiec 
more than four out of five programs indicated such a requirement for prospec- 
tive elefeentary school teachers; and about 70 percent required such training 
for prospective secondary school teachers (Table 107). Where such training 
requirements were present, they mostly took the form of module (s) within an 
education course, especially in undergraduate-only programs (Table 108); how- 
ever, substantial numbers of programs also indicated satisfying this require- 
ment by a separate full course. 

Finally, all Schools/Departments of Education were asked if they had any 
forjral policies concerning computer literacy, above and beyond any insti- 
tution-wide policies, that all teacher education students should achieve. 
Tal 109 shows that fewer than one out of four programs had such a policy in 
85, with proportionately more (30 percent) of the larger combined under- 
graduate/graduate programs indicating existence of such a policy. For those 
programs with special computer literacy policies for their teacher education 
students, the most frequently named requirement of the policy (named by more 
than four out of five of these programs) was that students should know general 
operations or procedures for using canned software. Students should take an 
introductory course in computers for credit and should be familiar with the 
ethical issues associated with computer use were also frequently mentioned as 
elements of programs with computer literacy policies. The percentages of 
institutions indicating these and other less frequently named elements of 
their computer literacy policy are shown In Table 110. 

2. Training in Video Technologies 

The percentages of teacher education programs, regardless of type of 
program, that offered training to students in the instructional uses of video 
technologies were somewhat lower than the corresponding percentages for 
computers. Table ill shows that about two-thirds (64 percent) of all 
Schools/Departments of Education were offering such training in video tech- 
nologies during 1984-85. Proportionately more (72 percent) of the larger 
combined undergraduate/graduate programs reported offering this training to 
their students. 

The types of training most frequently offered by these programs 
(Table 112) were, in order, training in the operation of equipment (94 percent 
of the programs), training in the integration of equipment with general 
instructional objectives (82 percent) and with overall curriculum content 
(73 percent), and training in the selection of video/TV programs for use in 
instruction (69 percent). These were also the most frequently named types of 
training "required" of students by those institutions requiring some training 
in the instructional use of video technologies (Table 113). 

Unlike training offerings for computers, training in the instructional use 
of video technologies was most frequently offered by all programs (except 
graduate-only programs) as a module or modules within an education course 
(Table 114); however, substantial numbers of programs (including 60 percent of 
the larger combined programs) indicated such training was also offered as a 
separate full course. As with computers, training in the instructional uses 
of video technologies was most frequently conducted by School/Department of 
Education faculty (in 85 percent of programs) and seldom involved the use of 
resources from outside the Institution (Table 115). 
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Interestingly, the percentages of Schools/Departments of Education 
indicating that some training in the instructional uses of video technologies 
was required for at least some of their pre-service students (Table 116) are 
somewhat higher than the corresponding percentages reported for training in 
computers (see Table 106). About two-thirds (64 percent) of the programs 
offering training in the use of video reported such a requirement for some 
pre-service students, with proportionately more (72 percent) of the under- 
graduate-only programs indicating so. More than four out of five of these 
programs Indicated such a requirement for prospective elementary school 
teachers and almost as many indicated such requirements for prospective • 
secondary school teachers (Table 117). 

3, Training in Audio Technolog ies 

Formal training offerings to students in the instructional uses of 
audio technologies by Schools/Departments of Education were somewhat less 
common than such offerings both for computers and for video technologies. 
Slightly more than half (55 percent) of all teacher education programs 
reported offering some training in the Instructional uses of audio to their 
students during 1984-85 (Table 118). Proportionately more (about 60 percent) 
of the larger combined undergraduate/graduate programs and the undergraduate 
programs only offered such training to their students. 

As with computers and video technologies, where training in audio tech- 
nologies was offered, it most frequently Involved training in the operation of 
equipment. However, other types of training were also frequently offered by 
these programs. Indeed, 70 percent or more of these programs reported 
offering each type of training listed in Table 119, except those types of 
training involving sophisticated equipment (e.g., audio conferencing, music/ 
speech synthesizers) which, as we have seen, was unavailable to most teacher 
education programs. Interestingly, the percentages of programs requiring 
various types of student training in audio technologies (Table 120) are some- 
what higher than the corresponding percentages reported for video 
technologies. 

D. Student Participation in Program Offerings 

Schools/Departments of Education indicating that they offered training to 
students in the instructional uses of computers, video technologies and/or 
audio technologies were also asked to report the numbers of undergraduate and 
graduate students who were receiving this training during the current term. 
Table 121 shows that an estimated 18 percent (or 66,055) of the undergraduate 
students and about the same percentage (or 45,591) of the graduate students 
enrolled in teacher education programs that offered training in the instruc- 
tional uses of computers participated in such training. The percentages are 
about the same for undergraduate students but somewhat lower for graduate 
students, with respect to training offered in the instructional uses of video 
and audio technologies; libout 17 percent of the undergraduate students and 
only 6 to 8 percent of the graduate students were estimated to have received 
training in these technologies during the current term. Within the combined 
undergraduate/graduate programs offering training in the instructional uses of 
a particular technology, proportionately more undergraduate and graduate 
students received such training in small programs than in larger programs. 
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Appendix A 



HEUS-85 Survey Instruments 

The following Instruments are one-color copies of the survey question- 
naires that were used for the study. They were color-coded (gray for 
Computers for Instruction, yellow for Instructional Video/Audio, and tan for 
Teacher Education) and were two-color printed so that the Instructions were 
easily differentiated from the rest of the questions. 

In the following copies, the raw data are reported. For consistency, the 
number of valid responses for each question and the percentage distribution 
(adjusted for nonresponse) for the appropriate response categories are shown. 
Numbers of respondents vary from question to question, and even Item to Item 
within a question, for two reasons: (1) the skip patterns found In the 
Instruments, directing certain respondents away from Inapplicable questions; 
and (2) Item or subltem nonresponse. 
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Schools/Departments of Education with combined undergraduate and graduate 
teacher education programs were asked If the training offered to students In 
the Instructional uses of the technologies was very different for under-- 
graduate and graduate students. More than half of the programs for which this 
question was applicable Indicated that the training offered for each of the 
three types of technology was very different for graduate students and under- 
graduate students (Table 122) • About two-thirds of the programs reporting 
such differences Indicated, for each type of technology, that either or both 
the amount and kind of training provided was very different for graduate 
students. This finding Is consistent with the finding that, among such 
programs offering training In the Instructional uses of computers, graduate 
students on the average received almost twice the amount of training as did 
undergraduate students (I.e.. an average of 57 hours of training for graduate 
students compared to an average of 34 hours of training for undergraduate 
students) (Table 123). 

E. Future Plans for Training In Technology 

Finally, all Schools/Departments of Education were asked to Indicate their 
plans regarding future training In the Instructional uses of computers, video 
and audio technologies. The most frequently named plan for computers was 
expanding facilities and/or equipment. Indicated by 76 percent of all 
programs. Increasing emphasis on training In the selection of software and 
adding new courses also were named by more than six out of ten programs 
(Table 124). In general, proportionately higher numbers of the larger 
combined undergraduate/graduate programs reported each area of planning than 
did the smaller combined programs which, In turn, were more likely to report 
such plans than were the undergraduate programs only. 

With regard to plans for training In the Instructional uses of video tech- 
nologies, the most frequently noted areas of planning (noted by about two- 
thirds of all programs) were Increasing emphasis on training In the selection 
of media and program materials and expanding facilities and/or equipment 
(Table 125), These two areas of planning were also the most frequently 
indicated for training in the instructional uses of audio technologies 
(Table 126). For both video and audio planning, no consistent variations were 
observed among the different types of teacher education programs. 

Some interesting differences in training plans emerge through comparisons 
across types of technology. First of all. substantially higher numbers of 
institutions were planning expansion of computer facilities and equipment than 
were planning such expansion for video or audio. Further, the number of 
programs planning to add new courses for training in computers was more than 
double the number planning new courses for video training and almost three 
times the number planning additional courses for training in audio tech- 
nologies. Similar differences were found with respect to adding new qualified 
staff, with the percentage of programs indicating such plans for computers 
being about twice the percentage indicating such plans for video or audio 
technologies. 
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IMPORTANT DEFINITIONS 

SeJIlJnnC °' "'^''^ "'^ '^^'"s 'f^^* aPP^ar in the 

1. Use for Instructional Purposes: Refers to use in teaching students and is characterized bv sfudenf 

cult TV. or ITFS. Does not include videotex, still photography, film strips, or motion pSre film 

i^^laJ^i!^^^^^^ \^ technologies that carry or present sound material only through audio- 

cassette/audlotape. record, telephone, and radio. ^ 



Which best describes your Institution? (Circle one ) 

A slngle^ampus Institution ^ 

A branch campus of a parent Institution 2 

A main campus with one or more branch campuses 3 

One of the admlnlstrativoiy equal campuses of a muitl-campus institution 4 



Please Note: If your institution is part of a multi-campus or multi-unit Institution, please respond 
to the Items m this questionnaire foronly the specific institutional unit identified on the label affixed 
to the bacK cover. 



2. What kinds of degree programs are offered at your institution? (Circle ail that apply.) 

a. Less than a baccalaureate degree (e.g.. Assoclote degree. 1- or 2-year certificate) 1 

b. Baccalaureate degree (e.g., A.B.. B.S.) 2 

c. Post-baccalaureato degree (e.g.. M.S.. Ph.D.. D.D.S.,IW.D..J.D.) 3 

d. Other professional degree at the baccalaureate level 4 

e. Other (Please specify) ^ g 



SECTiON A: GENERAL TYPES OF USE 

3. Please indlcat^i. to the best of your Judgment^ the extent to which faculty or admlnlstratora at your Institution 
uae video and aud;!o technologlea In the following ways. 

(Circle only one on each line.) 

Widely Used Leaa Widely 

(byV4 Used (by Not Don't 

Video IMhnologies or more) fewer than V4) Used Know 



a. One-way presentation of instruction to students on 
campus 

b. One-way presentation of instruction to students off 
campus 



c. Conferencing or two*way communications between 
faculty and off-campus students 



m. Conferencing or two-way communications between 
faculty and off-campus students 



d. Conferencing or two-way communications between 

faculty and students in multiple locations on campus 1 2 3 4 

0. Pictoral enhancement of interactive programmed 

instruction using computers 1 ..2 3 4 

f. Counseling (ag., role-playing, self-reflection) 1 2 3 4 

g. Out/^rach (e.g., providing non-instructional services, 
community forums, or information about the college to 

the community) 1 2 3 4 



h. Promotion/recruKment (i.e., to attract new students to • 

the college) 1 2 3 4 

I. Staff development 1 2 3 4 

j. Other fspec/zy; 1 2 3 4 

Audio Technologies 

k. One-way presentation of instruction to students on 

campus 1 2 3 4 

I One-way presentation of instruction to students off 

campus 1 2 3 4 



n. Conferencing or two-way communications between 

faculty and students in multiple locations on campus ..1 2 3 4 

0. Sound enhancement of interactive programmed 

instruction using computers 1 2 3 4 

p. Counseling ..1 2 3 4 

q. Outreach 1 2 3 4 

r. Promotion/recruitment 1 2 3 4 

8. Staff development 1 2 3 4 

t. Other rspec//y; 1 2 3 4 
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SECTION B: VIDEO TELECOURSE AND AUDIO COURSE OFFERINGS 



Note: The questions in this seotior (Q.4 through Q.26) ask about full video telecourses and audio 
courses. For purposes of this suryv- these terms are defined as follows: 

Video Telecourse: Refers to ; :ji jT non-credit courses in which instruction makes substantial 
use of video technologies. A telect v' se may or may not also involve substantial use of text books 
or other print materials and regular student communication with an instructor 

Audio Course: Refers to credit or non^redit course!^ in which instruction makes substantial use 
of audio technologies. An audio course may or may not also involve substantial use of text books 
or other print materials and regular student communication with an instructor 



4 la your inatituticn off^^rlng any video telecouraaa or Kudio couraas during tha currant (1984'85) school year? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 GO TOO, 23 

Yes 2 CONTINUE WITH 0.5 

5. How many video tQlecoureaa (for credit and non-cradit) is your Inatltution offering during the 1984*85 school 

^""^ (If none, enter zero) 
a* Tbtal number of video tel^ourses for degreiJ credits 

b. Total number of video telecourses for continuing education units *. _ 

c. Tbtal number oi ncn*credlt vicieo telecourses 



I* your institution does NOT offer any VIDEO tQlecourses during tiie 1984-85 school year, GOTO Q.9; 
otherwise, CONTINUE WITH 0.6. 



6. How many atudenta have been enrolled In (heae video telecoureea during the 1984*85 achool year? (NOTE: 
Please recall that you should respond only hr the specific institutional unit ider)tified on the back co^er of the 
questioriaire. If uncertain, please give your t>est estimate.) 

(If none, enter zero) 

a. Tr)tal number of studeru$ enrolled lor degree credits 

b. Tbtal number of students enrolled for .'iontlnuing education units 

c. Tbtal number of students enrolled not for cre^JIt 
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1. IN COLUMN A, Indicate any video telecoumaa that your Institution has offerad during the 1984-85 school 
year (e.g.p Chemistry, English aa a second languagSp HIatory). 

IN COLUMN 5, Indicate the level at which each courae la offered (i.e., R « remedial, L a lower divlalon U ^ 
upper dlvlslonpQ « graduate). 

IN COLUMN C for each courae listed. Indicate the title of the program series used (e.g.. The Brain, The Write 
Courae). 

IN COLUMN D, Indicate the number of students enrolled during the year in each courae. 

A B C D 

Number of 

^ ^. . Students 
Subject of Course Level Title of Program Series* Enrolled 

a. 

b. 

c. ^ 

d. . 

0. ^ 

f . „ 

9. : 

h. ^ 

1. - - - 

j. 

•if clos ':ircult or ITFS telecourses of the live camera-in-the-classroom type, or If no other program title exists, 
simply \^ \tk "local.*' 

NOTE: Attach an additional sheet, labeled Q.7. If necessary. 
8. How are the video telecoursea offered by your Institution distributed? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Public television station 1 

b. - Commercial television station 2 

c. Cable television 3 

d. Campus closed circuit system 4 

e. Instructional Television Fixed Service (ITFS) 5 

f. State or regional closed circuit system 6 

g. Pre-recorded video cassette or videodisc 7 

h. Other fp/easespec/^yj__ ^ . a 

9* How many AUDIO courses (for credit and non*cradlt) Is your Institution offering during the 1984«85 school 
year? 

(If none, enter zero.) 

a. Tbtal number of Audio courses for Degree Credits ' 

b. Tbtal number of Audio courses for Continuing Education units 

c. Tbtal number of Non-credit Audio Courses 



If your institution does NOT Offer any AUDIO courses during the 1984^5 school yean GO TO 
0. 73; otherwise, CONTINUE WITH 0. 10. 
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10. How many studenU have baen enrolled In these audio courses during the 1984-85 achool vear? (NOtp- 
P ease recall that you should respond only for the specific mstitutional unit identified on the back cover of thL nue^ 
tionnaire. If uncertain, please give your best estimate.) ^ ^ ^' 

(If none, enter zero.) 

a. Total numt)er of students enrolled for degree credits 

b. Total numl}er of students enrolled for continuing education units 

c. Total number of students enrolled not for credit 



11. IN COUIMN A, indicate any audio coursea that your Inatitution has offered during the 1984-85 tchool vear 
(e.g.t chemiatry, Engliah aa a second language, history) ^ 

IN COLUMN B, Indicate the level at which each course la offered (i.e., R « r«medlal, L « lower division. 
U s Upper division, Q e graduate). 

IN COLUMN C, for each course Hated, indicate the title of the program aeriea used (e.g.. The Challenae of 
China and Japan, The Worid of F. Scott Fitzgerald). ^ » . p ny « i ngo 

IN COLUMN D, indicate the number of students enrolled during the year In each course. 

ABC D 

Number of 

Subject of Coulee Level Title of Program Seriea^ ImSlSd 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

9- 
h. 

X 

I 



•If audio use Is primarily audio conferencing, or no other program title exists, simply write in 'local." 
NCJTE: Attach an additional sheet, labeled Q.11. if necessary. 

12. How are the audio courses offered by your inatitution distributed? (Circle all that apply) 

a. Public radio station 1 

b. Commercial radio station * . * 2 

c. Cable radio * * 3 

d. SCA or FM subchannel 4 

e. Pre-recortled audiocassette or records 5 

f. Other (please specify) . \ . . . . 6 

13. Does your Inatitution try to arrange the scheduling of video teiecoursea or audio courses at times outside 
the normal hours of instruction for non-media coursea? , 

(Circle one under each column.) 

Video Audio 

No ..1 1 

Yes 2 2 

Does not apply 3 3 
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14. Does your Institution use its own brosdcast station(s) to distribute Instructional programs? 

(Circle one under each column.) 
Video Audio 

No. the institution does not own a broadcast station ^ 1 1 

No, the Institution does not use Its own broadcast station to distribute instructional 

programs 2 2 

^^^.**i!;!;!;!!;;:;!!;!!!3;!!;;!;;;; 3 



15. Does your institution roceive discounted or free program time for distributing instructional oroflrams from 
any brosdcast or cable outlet? ^ 

(Circle all that apply under each column.) 

Video Audio 

a. No ^ 

b. Ybs, free program broadcast time 2 ! 2 

c. Yes, reduced cost program broadcast time 3 ! a 

d. Yes, cable access channel(s) 4 ! 4 



16. Fdr video or audio courses offered by your institution, are there parallel non-media couraea for the same 
subjects and levels in which students may choose to enroll? 

(Circle one under each column.) 
Video Audio 

NO '1 1 

Ybs, for every course 2 2 

Ybs, but only for certain courses 3 . 3 

Does not apply 4 . 4 



17. Ara the video and audio couraes offered by your institution to students off-campus siso made avaliabie to 
students on^campus? 

(Circle one under each column.) 
Video Audio 

No 1 1 

Yes, for every course 2 2 

Yes, but only for certain courses 3 * | 3 

Does not apply 4 ! 4 



18. Are there instructora with whom students can interact on a regular basts assigned to each video telecourse 
or audio course offered by your Institution? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 G0TOQ.20 

Yes, for every course 2) 

Yes, but only for certain courses 3}"^ CONTINUE mH Q,19 



19. What is the primary means of communication with faculty responsible for the video telecourse or audio 
courae? 

(Circle one.) 

Telephone .| 

In person 2 

Electronic mall 3 

Correspondence 4 

OtherOoteflse specify) ^ . ' 5 
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26. Does your institution's policy regarding the recognition of credits earned by video telecourse or audio 
course distinguish between requirements for a major field of study and other degree requirements? 

(Circle one under each column.) 
Video Audio 

Institution policy makes no such distinction 1 1 

Institution policy restricts the use of telecourse credits in meeting requirements for a 

major field of study 2 2 

Institutional policy varies from department to department 3 3 

Institution has not settled policy toward use of telecourse credits in meeting degree 

requirements ^ ^ 



SECTION C: USES FOR INTERACTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 

27. During the current (1984-85) schooi year, has closed-circuit tolavision or ITFS of the live camera-in-the- 
classroom type been used at your institution for instructional purposes? 

(Circle one.) 

Don't know 1 GO 700.30 

No 2) 

Yes " 3 CONTINUE WITH 0,28 



28. If yes, what kind of student interaction with the Instructor is typically possible? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. No simultaneous interaction *^ 

b. On-line computer interaction 2 

c. Simultaneous audio-only interaction 3 

d. Simultaneous audio and video interaction ^ 

e. Don't l<now ■ ^ 

29. iyp|caily« in use of live camera-in-the-clas»room television, are either the on^camerA Instructor or any of the 
students viewing the class located outside the institution? 

(Circle ail that apply.) 

* a. No 

b. Yes, on-camera instructor is located elsewhere 2 

c. Yes, some students viewing are located elsewhere 3 

d. Don't know ^ 

30. During the current (1984-85) school yeft^, has audio conferencing been used at your inatltutlon for instruc- 
tional purposes? 

(Circle one.) 

Don't l^now GO TO 032 

No 2) 

Y^s 3 ^ CONTINUE WITH 0,31 

31. If yes. are other interactive media typically used with audio conferencing for instructional purposes? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. No ^ 

to. yes, with visuals (e.g., electronic blackboard, facsimile transmission) 2 

c. Yes, computer conferencing ^ 

d. Don't know ^ 
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SECTION D: SUPPORT ACTIVITIES 



32. DM8 your institution offer training for faculty in the um of video technologies for instruction? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 GO ro 0.35 

Yes, formal, structured training 2 ) 

Yes, Informal training 3 1 CONTINUE WITH 0.33 

33. Which of the foiiowing types of faculty training does your institution offer? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Training in the selection of video/TV programs for use In Instruction 1 

b. Training in the production or design of video/TV programs for use in instruction 2 

c. Training in the integration of video use with overall curriculum content 3 

d. Training in the Integration of video use with overall Instructionai methods 4 

e. Any training at aii in general instructional methods 6 

f. Training in the operation of equipment 6 

34. Howlongdoesthefaculty training typically run? (Numt>er of hours) 

35. Does you Institution provide any organized expert assistance (e.Q., apeclal staff, faculty committee) for 
faculty who wish to use video for instructionai purpoaes? 

(Circle ail that apply.) 

a. No ^ 

b. Yes, in the evaluation of program materials * 2 

c. Yesjn the acquisition of rights to use program materials 3 

d. Yes, technical assistance In the operation of equipment 4 

e. Yes, expert assistance In the Integration of student video use with overall curriculum content 6 

f. Yes, expert assistance In the Integration of student video use with overall lnstnj£:^ :;n^i methods , . , 6 

g. Yes, other assistance (ip/ease spec/^j 7 

36. Is your institution a member of any formal consortium or Informal cooperative arrangement of colleges/ 
organizations offering, producing, or sharing video/TV programs or related aervlcea? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 GO 700.40 

Yes, (specify complete name(s)) 2 CONTINUE WITH 0,37 



37. How long has your Institution been a member of this eonaortlum/eooperatlve arrangement? (if membership 
in more than one eonaortlum/eooperatlve arrangement, Indicate number of yean for oldest membership.) 



Number of years In consortium/cooperative arrangement: 



38. a. For the consortlum/cooperstivo arrangement of which your inatltution haa k>een a member for the iongeat 
time, does memberahlp generally provide teievision*rslated services which meet your Institution's needs 
and expectations? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 

Yes 2 

b. Do you expect your institution to remain a member of the eonaortlum/eooperatlve arrangement during 
the next three years? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 

Yes 2 

9 



"^^^ KuXK^^ ^"^^"^^ ^ '^"^ oonsortm/cocperatlva armnflements to which your 

a. Television program prrvlow5 ^^'"''^ ®" ^^'^^ ^PP'V'^ 

b. Television proflram exchange 2 

c. Staff or faculty exchange f 

d. Original productions ^ ^ 

e. Staff and faculty developmonl t 

f. Group buy/acqulsitlon (program rights) t 

g> OXhBr (please specify) \ _^ [ 7 

?Jf?ni',L"*fin"^^^ ^^^^I '^"^'"^ consortium or Informal coopf^nitlve arrangement of colleaeft/ 
organizations offering, producing or sharing audlo/r^dlo prt>gnims or related iVvlcSsr 

r^o (circle one.) 

(specify complete nem9(s) _ , " * " ^ 



SECTION ^: AVAILABILITY OF EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
or'ttVd'enLl;*'''"'^"" l^^atrudlonal materials centert that contain any of the following for use by faculty 

a. VIdeccassettes/tapes or videodiscs ^^'"^'^ ^^'^^ ^PP'^'^ 

b. interactive videodisc packages with computer software . , , . . , . . , . , , , , * 2 

c. Audlocassettes/lapes or records (music only) ! 1 3 

d. Audlocassettes/tapas or records (excluding music only) 

e. None of the above ? 

5 

42, Which of the following central reception facilities are available at your Institution? 

a. Master TV antenna \ ^PP'^ ^ 

b. Community cable system drop(s) I 

a ITFS reception equipment 

'd. Fixed satellite receive-only dish 1 ! ^ 

e. Rotatable satellite recelve^nly dish ^ . ^ ! 5 

f. Other microwave reception equipment g 

g. Satellite transmission antenna ("upllnl^") 7 

h. None of the above . ^ 

8 

7^l^^^ii'it^^ ^'•«rib"<«o'^«hlbltlon facilities am available for Instructional 

a. Campus ciosed-circult TV (on^ampus origination) ^" ^'"^'^'^ 

b. Campus buildings wired by community cable TV system 2 

c. Special video or film screening/projection room 3 

d. ITFS transmission equipment ^ 

e. Non-commercial television broadcast station 5 

f. Non-commercial radio broadcast station g 

g. Community cable TV system educational/access channels (No. of channels ' " ) 7 

h. Audio conferencing facilities ' 

I. Music/Bpeech synthesizers . ! 1 . g 

j. Language labs io 

k. Music listening rooms 

I. Central public address system 

m. None of the above ]f 

13 
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SECTION F: FINANCE AND ORGANIZATION/MANAGEMENT 



44. Over the next two years, do you expect funding for Instructional use of video and audio technolo^iaa from 
each of the sources listed below to increase, decrease, or remain the same? 

(Circle only one on each tine.) 

Remain Don*t 
Increase the Same Decrease Know 

a. General operating funds of the Institution 1 2 3 4 

b. internally generated funds (e.g., sate of instutionaily 

produced courses) 1 2 3 4 

c. Teiecourses tuition and fees 1 2 3 4 

d. Special state appropriations 1 2 3 4 

e. Non*f0deral grants and contracts (including businesses 

and foundations 1 2 3 4 

f. Federal grants and contracts 1 2 3 4 



45. Over the next two years, will your institution's expendituras for video and audio technologies used in 
instruction (equipment, programmlns/materials, and personnel) Incraase, decrease, or remain the same? 

(Circle only one on each line.) 

Remain Don't 
Increase the Same Decrease Know 

Video 

a. Equipment 1 2 3 4 

b. Programs/materials 1 2 3 4 

c. Personnel 1 2 3 4 

Audio 

d. Equipment 1 2 3 4 

(9. Programs/materials 1 i . 2 3 4 

f. Personnel 1 2 3 4 
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46. In your Inttlluilon, who has primary ngponslblllty for each of the following activities? 

Academic 



(Circle only one on each line.) 



a. Dslsnnlnlngtelecourse/audio 



b. 



lelecourse/audio course 







A 

K 



i Detsnnlnlngsiudent tuition and 



e. Planning faculty training lor 
instructkmal use of video/audio. 



audio equipment 



classroom video/audio 
equipment 

h. Determining whether classroom 
video/audio equipment Is 
placed In specific location or 



course credit requirements on 



Board of 
Diisteei 


Administrative 
Officer 
(ea.,CEO 
Comptroller) 


Officer 
(e.g., Provost, 
Chancellor, or 

Dean) 


Head 


, rflcuny 
Committee 


maiviQUBi 
Faculty 


Specialized 
Audio/Video 
Staff 


Nol 
Appllcalile 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 ,,,, 


7 




1 .... 


2 


3 


I'll 4 I « 1 1 1 


5 


6 


7 


.... 8 


1 .... 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6.,.. 


7 


8 


1 


2 


,,,, 3 


4 


.... 5 


6 


7 


., 8 


1 


2 


3 


.... 4 


5 


.... 6 


7 


8 




2 


.... 3 


.... 4 


5 


.... 6 


7 


.... 8 


.... 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


.... B 


.... 1 


2 


.... 3 


4 

• 


5 


6 


7 


.... 8 


.... 1 .... 


2 


.... 3 


4 


.... 5 


.... 6 


7 


.... 8 




2 


3 


.... 4 


5 


6 


7 


.... 8 
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Thank you for taking the time to fill out this questionnaire. 

If we ahould need to contact you regarding the questionnaire, what la the beat time to call? 
What ia your telephone number? 



Area Code Number 



7b receive a summary report of the findings of this study check here □ and supply us with your: 

Name . * 

Address - 
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1. Which beat describes your Institution? 

(circle one.) 

A slngle^ampus institution ^ 

A branch campus of a parent inatitution 2 

A main campus with one or more branch campuses 3 

One of the administratively equal campuses of a multi-campus institution 4 



Please Note: If your Institution Is part of a muftl<ampus or multi-unit Institution, please 
respond to the Items In this questionnaire for only the specific institutional unit identified on 
the label affixed to the back coven 



2. What kinds of degree proflrams are offered at your intttttitioii? (Circle all that apply.) 

a. Less than a baccalaureate degree (ag., Associate degree, 1- or 2-year certificate) i 

b. Baccalaureate degree (e.g., A.B., aS.) 2 

c. Post-baccalaureate degree (e.g.. M.S., Ph.D.. aD.a, M.D., J.D.) 3 

d. Other professional degree at the baccalaureate level 4 

e. Oiher (Please specify) .* 5 



3. Which of the following major arsas or programs of study ere offered to undergrsduste studenU at vour 

institution? ^ 

(C .xle all that apply.) 

a. Liberal Arts ^ 

-b. Education 2 

c. Behavioral Sciences 3 

d. Social Sciences (including History) 4 

e. Business 5 

f. Mathematics ^ 

g. Computer Sciences •. 7 

h. Life Sciences 3 

I. Physical Sciences 9 

j. Engineering .|q 

k. Design 

I. Fine Arts , ^2 

m. Remedial Basic Studies (reading, math, writing) 13 

n. Pre-medical or pre-dental 14 

0. Pre-law 15 

p. Other Tpteasespec/^j , 15 

q. No undergraduate programs 17 
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4* Please Indicate, to the beet of your Judgment, the waya that studenta, tacuKy, and adminiatraton at your 
inatltution uaa computera. 

(Circle only one on each line.) 
StudenU Uaed Not Uaed Pont Know 

a. For hands^ use in leamir.g about the use of computers (ag., 

Introduction to computens. computer literacy) 1 2 3 

b. Programmed exercises, tutorials, drills (computer as tutor) 1 2 3 

c. instructional use of general-purpose applications software (e.g., 

spread sheets, word procewing pacHagss. statistical packages) 1 2 3 

d. instructional communicatione with faculty (e.g., conferencing or 

electronic mail) i 2 3 

e. Taking exams or tests 1 2 3 

f. Control of lal>ora?-?ry instruments, apparatus, equipment, 

machinery i 2 3 

g. Research and bibliographic 1 2 3 

jfticutty 

h. Fbr hands^n use in learning about the use of computera (i.e., 

computer training as part of faculty development) 1 2 3 



i. Instructional use of general*purpose applications aoftware (e.g., 

spread sheets, word processing packages, statistical packages) 1 2 3 

J. Instructional communications with student (e-g., conferencing or 

electronic mail) 1 2 3 

k. Administrative use of general^purpose applications aoftware 1 2 3 

I. Administrative use of speciaKpurpose software (e.g., recordkeep- 
ing, electronic mail) 1 2 3 



m. Instructional management and assessment (e^., testing, feed- 
back to students, planning individualized instruction) 



n. Control of laboratory instruments, apparatus, equipment, 

machinery 1 2 3 

o. Research and bibliographic , 1 2 3 

Admlnlstrato ra 

p. Adminjstrativa use of general-purpose applications software 1 2 3 

q. Administrative use of specia^surpose aoftware 1 2 3 

r. Counseling (e.g., career planning) 1 2 3 

8. Outreach (e.g. , provid Ing noninstructlonal services or information 

about the college to the community) 1 2 3 

t. Electronic publlahine 1 2 3 

u. Archiving or bulk storage of library materials in electronic form 1 2 3 



5. From the list In a4. aaiect the one type of uaa which, to your knowledge, la the fastest growing use among 
each user group at your Institution, and wrfte corresponding letters (ani) below. 

a. Students (letters e-g) 

b. Faculty (letters h-o) 

a Administrators (letters p-u) 



2 
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6. Which of the following administrative eyitemt at your institution are now computerized or scheduled to be 
computerized next year? 

(Clrc?9 aii that apply under e^ch column.) 

Currently Next \%ar 

a. Course offerings 1 

b. Standardized test scores (e.g., SAT, GRE) 2 2 

c. Student grade records 3 3 

d. Enrollment projections 4 4 

e. Student financial aid program 6 5 

f. Fund raising 6 5 

g. Payroll 7 7 

h. Other (pleaso specify) ^ 3 

I. None of the above q 9 



Z Doea your institution have a taalc force, ttudy group, or individual administrator designated to look into the 
best uses and necessary technical facilities for use of audio, video, and computers for instructional 
purposes? 

(Circle one.) 

No i 

Yes 2 



A Which of the following computer facilities/equipment are available for use by faculty and/or studants In 
instruction or instructional management and assessment at your instltutiorf? 

(Circle aii that apply.) 

a. Institution's mainframes or minicomputers 1 

b. Regional public computer service 2 

a Commercial computer sen/ice 3 

d. Microcomputers (stand-alone) 4 

. e. Local area networks 5 

f. Other (pfease specify) ,«.,____„ 6 

g. None of the alcove 7 

h. Don't know , 8 



9. Are micnKomputers or matnframas/minis being used with video, audio, vldi^tax, or graphics peripherals at 
your institution? 

(Circle sii that apply under each column.) 

Mainframes/ 

Minis Microcomputers 

a. No use wfth any o> the»8 peripherals 1 1 

b. Yefii, with videocassette recorders or linear access videodisc players 2 2 

e. yes, with random access videodisc players 3 3 

d. Yw, with compact audio discs 4 4 

e. Yee, wfth voice synthesizers 5 5 

f. Vlss. with music synthesizers 6 6 

g. Yes, with videotex terminals 7 7 

h. Y(W, with graphics periphf)rals (e.g., plotters, Image dlgitii^rs) 8 8 
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10. Do^s your Institution htvo a central collection or collections that contain any of the following for use bv 
faculty or atudenti? * ^ 

(Circle all that kr^ply.) 

a. Business applications software for micros (ag.. VIsicalc) 1 

b. Word processing software for micros (e.g.p Wordstar) 2 

c. Computer-t)a8ed Instructional management software for micros 3 

' d. Statistical analysis packages for micros 4 

0. Data base systems for micros (e.g.. dBase II) ! .... 5 

f. Communications software for micros (e.g., Visilink) ] [ 6 

fl. Microcomputer software documentation 7 

h. Mainframe/minicomputer software documentation 5 

1. None of the above 9 



11. What kinds of software for inttnjctlonal use are Installed on a mainframe or minicomputer available to usera 
at your Institution? ai.aw.« 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Statistical analysis packages (eg.. SAS. SPSS. BMD) 1 

b. Simulation software 2 

c. Data base management systems (e.g.. System 200oi Total) 3 

d. Other (pfease specify) , ' ' 4 

e. None of the above . . . ^ c 



12. Does your Institution offer any courses this year (im^) In which atudenU ar^ asked io use software or 
data bases thst are Installed on a mainframe or miriicomputer? « 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 

Yes 2 (How many courses? ) 



13. Can students and/or faculty accesc any mainframe or minicomputer uaing tennlnals fiom ou'^lde the 
Institution (I.e., dial-up access)? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 

Yes 2 



14. Is your Institution a member of any formal consortium or Informal cooperative arrangement of colleges/ 
organizations offering, producing, or aharing computer-related services or materials? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 -*G0 7O0.7fl 

Yes [specify compfet0 r?fm7e(s)] 

- 2 CONTINUE WiTH 0.15 



15. How long has your irtstltutlon been a member of this consortium/cooperative anrangement? (If membership 
In more than one cormortlum/cooperatlve arrangement. Indicate number of years for oldest m^mboishlp.) 

Number of years In consortlum/coopenative arrangement 
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16. a. For the consortium/cooperative arrangement of which your institution has been a member for the longest 
time, does membership generally provide computer-ralated services which meet your Institution's needs 
end expectations? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 

Yes 2 

b. Do you expect your institution to remain a member of this consortlum/coo;:wrst{ve arrangement durina 
the next three years? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 

Yes 2 



17 What computer-related services are provided by the consortia/cooperative arrangements to which your 
Institution belongs? 

(Circle all that apply.) 



a. Group hardware buying 1 

b. Group software buying 2 

c. Software evaiustion 3 

d. Distribution of software developed by member institutions 4 

e. Assistance in networking hardware 5 

f. Providing instructionai or training services ? 

g. Cross-registratian for computer courses * . . 

h. Library-reiated services ,i 

i. Large mainframe access 9 

j. Other (piease specify) . 10 



18. Are there any computer literacy prerequisites In any non-Computer Science courses at your institution? 

(Circle one.) 

. No 1 

2 



19. Do student transcripts provided by your Institution explicitly report any indication of the student's attain- 
ment of computer literacy or proficiency? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 

yes 2 



20. Does your Institution have formal (wrhtton) policies rsgarding basic computer literacy or skills that ail 
undergradUQte students should achieve? 

(Circle one.) 

Does not supply. No undergraduate programs 

No, there are NO such formal policies 2 ! 

Yes, for ail undergraduate students 3 GO 70 0.22 

Yes, but only for undergraduate students majoring in certain discipiines 4 CONTINUE WITH 0.27 

5 



^j-* GO TO 0.23 
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21. For which ma}or areas of programs of study Is computer literacy a requirement for urkfergraduate students? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Liberal Arts ^ 

b. Education 2 

c. Behavioral sciences 3 

d. Social sciences (including history) 4 

e. Business 5 

f. Mathematics 6 

g. Computer sciences 7 

h. Life sciences . . . 9 

i. Physical sciences 9 

j. Engineering ^0 

k. Design ^1 

I. Fine arts ^2 

m. Remedial basic studies (reading, math, writing) 13 

n. Pre-medical or pre-dental 14 

0. Pre-law 15 . 

p. Oi\)er (pleasG specify) • 16 



22. Which of the following elements do your instltutioci'ft formal compute? literacy pollciea Include? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Students should take an Introductory course in oomputefs for credit » 1 

b. Students should be able to write a simple compcter prograrTi 2 

c. Students should be able to document their own programming 3 

d. Students should be able to test and debug simpla programs 4 

e. Students should know how to develop simple computer-oriented algorithms 6 

f. Students should be able to document thQJr own algortthms 6 

fl. Students should know general operations or pmcedures for using canned software (e.g.. loading, 
backup, listing, saving, deleting, running programs) 7 

h. Students should know what general types of problems are (and are not) amenable to computer 
solution ; g 

1 Students should understand the potential use of large bodies of quantitative (jata in a particular 
field of study 9 

j. Students should be familiar with the social Implications of computer use (e.g., job loss from 

automation) 1q 

k. Students should be familiar with the ethical issues associated with computer use (e.g.. data 

privacy, copyrights, electronic trespass) H 

I. Oifrer (pl&asGt specify) ^.^^ 12 
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23. Which of the following areas are covered by your Inatltutlon'a formal policies concerning computer use7 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Development of computer software by faculty members 1 

b. Networking of hardware and software 2 

c. Access to computers by faculty 3 

d. Access to computers by students 4 

Conversion of library holdings to electronic form 5 

Rewiring of dormitories to accommodate computers 5 

g. Rewiring of faculty offices to accommodate computers 7 

h. Duplication of copyrighted software g 

I. Data security (loss prevention and safeguards against Intrusion) 9 

j. Privacy or confidentiality ^0 

k Other fotease spocify) ^ 

I. Institution has NO formal policies governing computer use 12 



e. 
f. 



24. Does your Institution offer, directly or through arrangement whh outside vendors, any special assistance to 
students or faculty In buying computer hardware (e^., discount prices, loans, grants, group purchase 
armngements)? 

(circle all that apply.) 

o. No , 1 

b. Yes, to students 2 

c. Yes, to faculty • 3 



^oes your Institution require undergraduate students to own or acquire a microcomputer for use In their 
^urMworit or study? 

(Circle one.) 

Yes, for all students i \ 

Yes, for undergraduate students In certain fields of study 2 I "* GO 70 Q27 

No, there is NO such requirement 3 \ 

Does not apply. No undergraduate programs .* a } ^ ^ONTiNUE WITH 0.26 



26. Is your Institution cunently planning or considering adoption of such a policy? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 

Yes 2 
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27.lnyourlnililullon,i»hohMpiiniaryw8ponilbllliyforMchollhefollowl^ 



(Circle only one on each line.) 



Ofilcsr Chancellor, or 
Board of (o.g„CEO, Academic DepartiriRnt Pacully 
Thiaieea ComptrDller) Dean) Head ComiDlttea 



a. 
b. 

c, 
d. 

0. 
f. 

a 

h. 



Instructional use o! computers 

Selecting campiiterinalnlfanie/ 
tnlni hardware (brand and 
atippller) 

Selecting fliicfocomputer 



lor mainframs/niini computer 



BoftwamiornialnfrainM 
computer , 



ware lor mlcrocomputefs 



computer consortium decision 
maWng 



mentljylaculty 

i Determining Irequency and 
amount oi student use of 
computers 



computers 
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2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 ,.4 5 

• • 2 3 iii.ii.t,, 4 5 • 

2 3 4 5 



individual 
Faculty 



.... 6 ... 
.... 6 ,,. 

6 ,.. 



,., 6 .... 
... 6 .... 
... 6 .... 

... 8 

... 6 

... 6 



Computer 

Center Not 
' Staff Appllceble 

....7 8 

...7 8 

...7 8 

...7 8 

...7 6 

...7 8 

...7 8 

...7 8 

...7 6 

...7 8 



7 8 



r 8 
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JSfliml?'' following Incentives does your Institution normally provide for frcutty who develop computer 

^ ^ (Circle ell thil apply.) 

a. Faculty share in ihe royalties ^ 

b. Faculty retain rights to programs they develop ^ ^ ............ 2 

c. Reduced course load for faculty g 

d. Assistance In obtaining grants or contracts ' . 4 

e. Legal assistance 5 

f. Cforical/loglstical support g 

g. Additional compensation 7 

h. Olh:3r (please specify) . — ' ^ 

i. InstUution provides NO special incentives g 



29. Does your Institution currently offer training for faculty In the use of computers for Inatruotlon? 

(circle one.) 

^° 1 - GO 700.33 

2 -^CONTINUE WITH Q.30 



30. Which of the folbwing types of faculty treinlng doee your Institution offer? 

^ , , . (Circle all that apply) 

a. Training m the operation of equipment ^ 

b. Training in the operation of "banned" applications software ^ 2 

c. Training in the selection of software [ 3 

d. Training In the Integration of student computer use with general Instructional objectives 4 

e. Training in the production or design of software 5 

f. Training In the use of computers for instructional management and testing 6 

g. Training of some kind In general Instructional methods 7 



31. Who conducts this faculty training In computers? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Instructors from Institution faculty ^ 

b. Instructors from institution staff 2 

c. User groups from within the institution ! . / ! 3 

d. Consortia staff ^ 

e. Manufacturer's representatives 5 

f. Software producer's representatives g 

g. Outside consultants 7 

h. Other (please specify) e 



32. How long does this faculty training In computers typically run? 
. number of hours 



9 S2 



33. Doea your tnttltutlon provide any ory«nl26d upart Malttanc« (a.g», apaclal ataff, facurty commmM) for 
taculty who wiah to uaa computera for Inatructlonal purpoaea? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. No ^ 

b. Yes, In the evaluation of software 2 

c. Yes, In the acquisition of rights to use software 3 

d. Yss, technical nr.sisiance in the (operation of equipment 4 

e. Yes, expert assistance In the integ^'ation of student computer use with general instructional 
objectives g 

f. Yes, assistance in the use of computers for instructional management and testing 6 



W. J" y?"^ I^'ifl"^®'^' ^^ch of the following Is needed moat by students, facurty, and sdmlnlstratois at your 
snaiuutionr ' 

(Circle one number under each column.) 

Students Faulty Admlnlatratora 

More computer software 1 -I 

More work stations or terminals 2 2 2 

More storage capacity (l.e., main memory) 3 3 3 

More peripherals (i.e., printers, moderris, disk drives) 4 4 4 



35. In totalt how many malnframe/minlcomputsfa and stand-alone mlcrocomputera are currently available for 
uas by atudents, faculty, and admlnlatistoia at your instHutlon? (If uncoruin, please give your beat 
eat I mate.) 

a. Number of mainframe/mlnlcomputerievBiliMe: ^ 

b. Numl>er of stand-alone mlCfx>computefs aval Wt»le 

(Circle one.) 

10 or fewer -I 

11 to 50 2 

51 to 100 3 

101 to 250 4 

More than 250 5 



36. Which of the following describe the trend In computer leaourcet at your Institution over the past three 
yeara? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Computer resource configuration at the institution has remained about the same 1 

b. The Institution haa shifted from reliance on use of one to use of several mainframe/ 
minicomputers 2 

c. Many computer acthrlties have been diverted from mainframe/minicomputers to stand^one 
microcomputefs orvcampus 3 
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37. Over the next two years, do you realistically expect funding for Instructional use of computers from each of 
the following sources Hated below to Incraaae, decreaae, or remain the same? 

(Circle only one on each line.) 

Rennain Don't 
Increase the Same Decrease Know 

a. Qeneral operating funds of the institution 1 2 3 4 

b. Intemclly generated funds (e.g., sale or licensing of 

Institutionally produced software) 1 2 3 4 

c. Special fees for computer use 1 2 3 4 

d. Special state appropriations 1 2 3 4 

e. Non-federai grants and contracts (including business 

and foundations) 1 2 3 4 



f. Federal grants and contracts 1 2 3 



4 



38. Over the next two years, will your Institution's expendHures for computers used in Instruction (equipment, 
software, and personnel) increase, decrease, or remain the aame? 

(Circle only one on each line.) 





Increase 


Remain 
the Same 


Decrease 


Don't 
Know 






2 


.... 3 .... 


. . . 4 






2 


.... 3 .... 


. . . 4 








....•3 .... 


... 4 



39. Of the combined total computer time used by atudents, faculty, and admlnlatrators at your Inatltution, about 
what percent is for each of the following purposes: 

a. Administration 0^ 

b. Instruction % 

c. Research % 

.d. Other (please specify) % 

100% 



Thank you for taking tha time to fill out this questionnaire. 
If we should noed to contact you regarding the queationnalre, what Is the best time to call? 



What la your teleptu)ne number? 



Area Code Numt>er 



To receive a summary report of the findings of this study, check here □ and supply us with your: 

Name: 

Address: . 
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SMPORTANT DEFINITIONS 

For the specific purposes of this study, please use the following definitions for terms that appear in the 
questionnaire. 

Video Tochnologlea: Refers to any technologies that carry or display pictures and sound nnaterial 
Including broadcast TV or teletext, cable TV or teletext, videocassette/videotape, videodisc, closed cir- 
cuit TV, or ITFS. Does not include videotex, still photog^^iphy, film strips, or motion picture film. 

Audio Technologies: Refers to technologies that carry or present sound mcterial only through audio- 
cassette/audiotape, record, telephone, and radio. 



SECTION A: GENERAL INFORMATION 
1. Oo%9 your Institution offer both undergr«du«te and gnduite courMs In teachtr education? 

(circle one.) 

No, undergraduate coufees only 1 

Yes, both graduate and undergraduate courses 2 



2. How many undergraduate and graduate ttudants In alamantary and aocondary teacher training are enrolled in 
the School/Department of Education during the current term? 

(if none, enter zero.) 

a. Number of undergraduate studs' u 

b. Number of pre-servlce graduate stuc 

c. Number of Irhservice graduate students ^ 



SECTION B: COMPUTERS 

During the 1984^5 achcol year, haa the School/Departmant of Education offered to atudenta (directly or 
through cooperative arrangementa vyithin your own InatHutlon or with another inatftutlon/oraanlzatlon) teocher 
training In the inatructlonal UMa of computaia? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 GO 700.73 

Yes 2 --^CONTINUE WITH OA 



6(S 



S eSJSIiIS; oS^ii^f!?''^ "«tructlcn.l ute. of comptifn do#t the School/Deprtment 

(Circle all that apply on each line.) 
Require for Require for Offer But 
IfvServlce Pra«Sarvice Do Not Do Not 
Studenu Students Requlra Offer 



a. Tiraining In the uses of computers In Instructional 
management (e.g.. loetlng, recordkeeping, planning 
individualized InatructlonT 



1 2 

b. TValnIng In the 'lool" uses of computers (e.g., spread 

sheet, w)rd processing, problem solving) i 2 

c. D-alnlng In the use of computers tor Interactive control 

of video or audio materials 1 o 



d. Thilnlng In the use of computers tor delivery of 
programmed Instruction (eg., tutorials, drill and 
practice) 



e. Training In the Integration of computer use with overall 
Instructional methods 



f. Ttelning In the Integration of computer use with overall 

curriculum content ^ 2 ^ ^ 

g. Training In the writing or design of computer programs 1 2 3 4 

h. H-alnlng In the selectlort^of software for use In 

Instruction ^ 2 ^ ^ 

I. Training In the management of multiple small groups of 

students using computers <! 2 

j. Training In the operation of equipment 1 2 

k. Other (please specify) 1 



3 4 

'3 4 



2 3 4 

Z^aZl ZT^totT^i:?'' '^'^ Vour l„«.tutlon off.« for th. 

a. ModuMs) Within an education course "^^^^'^ 

b. A full course 

c. Summer Institutes 

<J. Workshops 

e. Other fotease spec^) ' 



6. Who Is rsaponalble for conducting this training? 

^ ^ ,^ (Circle all that apply.) 

a. School/Department of Educatton facjSty -I 

b. Computer science facuhy 2 

ix Other faculty within my Institution 3 

d. School distTli?ts ^ 

^ 4 

e. Varvdore ^ 

f. Other private Industry ^ 

Q. Outside cof,6ultants " ^ 

h. Other rptefl3^^pec/^y> _^ g 
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7. How many students w receiving this trslnlng during the current tenn? 



(If none, enter zero.) 

a. Number of undergraduate students 

b. Numt)er of pre-servjce graduate students 

c. Number of in-service graduate students , 



«• is training offered by the School/Department In the Instrucnionc! uses of computers dlfforsntly for gnuiuate 
students than for undergreduate students? ^ « ^ 

(Circle ail that apply.) 

a. Schoot/Ddpartment does not have a graduate program 1 

b. No, training program is about the same for graduate and undergraduate students 2 

c. Yes, amount of training is very different for graduate students 3 

d. Yes, kind of training is very different for graduate students 4 



9. How many hours of trsining In the Instructional uses of computers ais typically offered for each of the 
following groups of stu^nts during the 1934^ ecadomic year? 

((f nonA, enter zero.) 

a. Undergraduate students _ j^qujs 

b. Pre-service graduate students _ f^Q^^ 

a In-service students » hours 



10. Is any teacher training In the IrifitrucUoitsI usos of coenpsitertt repulsed of any pre^servlce students? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 -•GOTO 0.73 

Yos 2 -COW7/W£kV/W0.n 



11. If so, for what grade level epeclsftles is training in the InstructlonsI uses of computers required for students 
preparing to teach? 

(Circle sll that apply.) 

a. Early childhood 1 

b. Elementary school 2 

a Secondary school , 3 

d. Adult Basic Education 4 

a All of the above s 
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12. Which of the following dsscrlbe the lypeo of teacher training programs In the Instructional uses of 
computers lequlied for pt^Mfvloe studenta? 

(Circle ail that sppty.) 

a. ModuIe(s) within an education course 1 

b. A full course 2 

a Summeir institutes 3 

d. Wbrlcshops ] _ ] ' 4 

e. Other /iateastosp^c/^) * 5 

^ 6S 



i3. What are your Schoui/Department of Educatfon's plans ragandlng future trainliYg in the instructional uaaa of 
computare? 

(Circle all thftt apply.) 



a. Adding now qualified faculty 1 

b. Adding now courses 2 

c. Phasing out certain courses 3 

d. Expanding facllltlee and/or equipment 4 

e. Initiating a Joint program with local industry 5 

f. Increasing emphasis on training In the selection of software 6 

g. Decreasing emphasis in the training of the operation of equipment 7 



14. Does your School/Department have formal (wrftten) poflclot concerning computer literacy (above and be- 
yond any ina;itutlon-wlde policies) that all teacher education students should achieve? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 --60 700.75 

Yos 2 -^CONTINUE WITH QJS 



15. Which of the following elements do your School/DepsrtnMmt's formal computer iftemcy poiiciea Include? 



(Circle alithct apply.) 

a. S'li-donts should take an introductory course In computers for credit 1 

b. Students should be able to write a simple computer program • 2 

c. Students should t>e able to document their own programming 3 

d. Students shouSd t)e able to test and debug simple programs 4 

e. Students should know how to develop simple computer-oriented algorithms 5 

f. Students should t)e able to document their own algorithms 6 

g. Students should know general operations or procedures for using canned software (eg., loading, 
backup, listing, saving, deleting, running programs) , 7 



h. Students should know what general types of problems are (and are not) amenable to computer 
solution , g 

i. Students should understand the potential use of large tx)dies of quantitative data in a particular 

* field of study . . 9 

j. Students sho . - - amillar with the social Implications of computer use (e.g.. job loss from 

automation* 1q 

k. Students should be familiar with the ethical issues associated with computer use (e.g., data 

privacy, copyrights, electronic ^r^spess) 11 

I. Other fp/easespecfly^ , 12 



SECTiON C: VIDEO AND AUDIO TECK; 06!SS 

16. During the 1904-85 school year, has tfve Schoot/Departrntnt of Education offered to students (dimctty or 
through cooperative arrangements within your own Institution or with another Instltution/oigsnlzatlon) 
teacher tmnlng in the instructional used of VIDEO technologies (piease refer io definition on pees 1)7 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 -^60700.24 

Yes 2 -^CONWUe WITH 0.17 
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t7. Which of the following typet of twining in the Instructional uses of video technologies (foes the 
School/Department of Education offer or require? 

(Circle all that apply on each line.) 

Require for Require for Offer But 
In-Service Pre^ervlce Do Not t>oNot 
Students Students Require Offer 



a. Training in the selection of video/TV programs for use 
. instruction 



b. Training in the production or design of videoHV pro* 
grams for use in instruction 



c. Training in the use of live interactive television for in- 
struction 



d. Training in the integration of video use with general 
Instructional objectives 



e. Training in the integration of video with ovenall curricu- 
lum content 



f. Training in the use of video enhancements with com- 
puters 

g. Training in the operation of equipment 1 2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



18. Which of ths followlng'^descrlbe the types of programs In teacher trsinlng that your institution offers for the 
Instructional uses cf video technoloqles? 

(Circle ell that apply.) 



a. ModuleCs) within an education course 1 

b. A full course ! 2 

c. Summer institutes 3 

d. Worltshops 4 

e. Other (please specify) ^^^^ . 5 



19. Who is responsible for conducting this training? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. School/Department of Education faculty 1 

b. Specialized audioA/ideo stftff 2 

c. Other faculty within my Institution 3 

d. School districts 4 

e. Local public TV station personnel 5 

f. Other private industry & 

g. Outside consultants 7 

h. Other (phaso specify) - 8 



20. How many students era) receiving this training during the current term? 

(if none, evfi^r zero.) 

a. Number of undergraduate students 

t). Number cf pre-service graduate students ^^^-.^.........^..^^ 

a Number of in-service graduate students , 
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21 Is any teacher training In the intatructlonai ui^ cf vIdM tachnologiaa requlvi?^^ of any pro-s^ca is^uri^nts? 

No 1 GO TO 0.24 

Yes 2 --CONTINUE WITH 0,2:^ 



22. if ao, ttt what grade i jvaia It training in the inttruetlonai uvea of vidao technoiogiaa required of any 
pre*aervlc0 atudttnu? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. Early childhood . 1 

b. Elementary school 2 

c. Secondary school 3 * 

d. Adult Basic Education ' 4 

e. All of the above 5 



23. la training offered by the School/Department in the Inatructfr ^tel uMt of video technologies differently for 
graduate studenta than for undergraduate students? 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. School/Department does not have a gradu-^e program 1 

b. No, training program Is about the same for graduate and undergraduate students 2 

c. Yes, amount of training is very different for graduate students 3 

d. Yes, Kind of training is very different for graduate students 4 



24. During the 1984-85 achool year, haa the School/Department of Education offered to students (directly or 
through cooperative arrangements within your oiwn institution or with another ln8tltution^rganl2atlon) any 
teacher training In the Inatmctlonal uses of AUDIO technologies (please refer to definition on page 1)? 

(Circle one.) 

No 1 -^60 700.25 

Yes * 2 CONTINUE WrHQ,25 



25. WhiPh of the folt^ing typea of training in the instructional uses of audio technologies does the 
School/Department of Education offer or require? 



a. Training in the use of audio conferencing in instruction 

b. Ihaining in the selection of audio materials for use in 
Instruction 

c. IVaining in the production or design of audio materials 
for use In instruction 



d. Training in the use of music/speech synthesizers in 
instruction 



e. Itaining in the Integration of audio use with overall in- 
structional methods 



f. litiining in the integration of audio use with overall 
curriculum content 



(Circle all that apply on each line.) 

Require for Require for 
In-Service Pra-Service 
Students Students 



1 



g. Itaining in the operation of equipment 



Offer But 
Do Not Do Not 
Require Offer 



2 
2 



3 
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26. How many students «m mcelving xhlu trtlnlng during th« current term? (If none, enter zero.) 

a. Number of undergraduate students 

b. Number of pre-service gradj^^to students 

c. Number of In-seivice f riev; ^^iti ^ students 



27. Is training offered by the School/Department In the tnatructlonal usee of audio technologies differently for 
graduate students than for undergraduate atudant&7 

(Circle all that apply.) 

a. School/Department does not have a graduate program i 

b. No, training program is about the same for graduate and undergraduate stirdents 2 

c. Yes, amount of training Is very different for graduate students 3 

d. Yes. kind of training is very different for graduete students 4 

28. What are your SchooVDepartment Education'^ pJa:w regarding future training In the Instructional uses of 
video and audio technologies? 

(Circle all that apply under each column.) 
VIdso T^ginoloflles Audio TlKhnologles 

a. Adding new quaJified faculty \j 

b. Adding new courses 2 2 

a Phasing out cerlain courses 3 3 

d. Expanding facilities and/or equipment 4 4 

e. Initiating a joint program with local industry 5 5 

f. I ncreasing emphasis on training in the selection of media and 

program materials 5 g 

g. Decreasing emphasis in the training of the operjitton of equipment 7 7 



SECTION D: AVAILABILITY OF EQUIPMENT AND PROGRAM MATERIALS 

29. Which of the following types of media equlpmont are available and readily accessible (l.e., can genorrally be 
used when needed) to the School/Department of Education for use In training of teacher education 
students? 

(Circle only one on each line.) 

Available ' Available But 
and Readily Not Readily Not 
Accessible Accessible Available 



a. Television sets 1 2 3 

b. VkJeocasse'ite/videotape recorders 1 2 3 

c. Videodisc players ^ 2 3 

d. Video cameras i 2 ! 3 

0. Radios 1 2 . 3 

f. Audiocaasette/tape recorders 1 2 3 

g. Audte conferencing facilities 1 2 3 

h. Record players -j 2 [ 3 

1. Pocket calculators (prognammable) 1 2 ! 3 

J. Microcomputers 1 2 3 

K. Word pfocessom 1 2 . 3 

I. Computer modems 1 2 3 

m. Terminals connected to mlnl/malnframe computers 1 2 3 

n. Local area rnlcrooomputer networks 1 2 3 

o. IjTteractlve videodisc players (with computers for control) 1 2 3 

p. Vkfeotex terminals i 2 .... . 3 

q. Te)ete)(t conveners 1 2 . ! 3 
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30. Does your School/IHpartnrtont dH Education h«vo an Instructional mateHala canter or other central 
collection that contalna any of the following for ute by faculty or atudanta? 



(Circle all that ipply.) 

a. Vldeocassettesftapes or videodiscs 1 

b. Interactive videodisc pacKages with computer software 2 

c. Audlocassettea/tapes or racords (music only) 3 

d. Audlocassettee/iapea or records (excluding music only) 4 

e. Instructional couraeware for micros 5 

f. Modularaoftware for programmed Instruction on micros 6 

9. Business applications software (e.fl., VislCalc) for micros 7 

h. Word processing coftware (eg., Wordstar) fOr micros 8 

I. Computer-based Instructional management software for micros 9 

j. Statistical analysis packages for micros 10 

k. Data base systems for micros (eg., dBase II) 11 

I. Microcomputer software documentation 12 

m. Mainframe software docurrientatlon 13 

n. None of the above 14 



Thank you for taking the time to fill out this questionnaire. 

If we should need to contact you regsrding the quettlonnaira, what Is the best time to call? 

What la yourtelephorro number? 

Area Code Number 

To receive a summary report of the findirtgs of this study check here □ and supply us with your: 
Name:. . - , 

Address; 
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Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

nil 16th street NW, Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 293-6160 



The Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) was esUblished as a result of the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967 to promote the development of a diversified public television and 
radio service for all of the American people. 

The Corporation, neither an agency nor an institution of the Federal Government, was 
created as a free-standing, private, non-profit corporation to insure its independence as the 
public's repressiiUtive in public broadcasting. 

Its authority' to act in the public interest steins from the 196*: i^^^jislation. Among CPE's 
responsibilities ij^re: 

— Sup^rting public radio and television stations with direct grants to help meet operat- 
ing and programming costs; 

— Providing funds for the production and acquisition of Innovative and high-quality pro- 
grams for national distribution; 

— Safeguarding the independence of local licensees and the freedom of expression within 
a decentralized public broadcasting community; 

— Acting as the trustee for the funds appropriated by the Congress or contributed to CPB 
by other sources; 

— Advancing the technology and application of delivery systems; 

— Conducting research in matters relating to non-commercial (educational television. 
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SUBinary of HEUS-8S Study Design and Survey Methodolo£y 

A. The HEUS-8S Universe of Institutions 

The HEUS-85 study design called for a census survey of all public and 
private, two--and four-year postsecondary collegiate institutions included In 
the latest available Higher Education Directory,* as well as some strictly 
graduate or professional schools contained In the directory. The latter 
schools have no undergraduate offerings and were Included in the study 
universe primarily to maintain some comparability with the HEUS-79 universe. 
Initially, a total of 2,842 institutions were identified from the HEP file as 
eligible for the HEUS-85 survey. However, subsequent activities identified a 
number of these institutions as "frame errors" (e.g., closed schools, central 
offices) and the final total number of institutions comprising the study 
universe was determined to be 2,830, including**: 

No. of schools with no teacher education program 1,628 

No. of schools with teacher education program 202 

Total No. of Schools 2.830 

B. Data Collection Activities 

The HEUS-85 study objectives and research questions required that data be 
collected from individuals nfiost knowledgeable about (1) video/audio, (2) com- 
puters, and (3) where applicable, teacher preparation at the Institutional 
level. Survey questionnaires (Appendix A) were developed for completion by 
each of these three respondent types (i.e., an Instructional Video/ Audio 
Questionnaire, a Computers for Instruction Questionnaire, and a Teacher Educa- 
tion Questionnaire). 

It was thought that response rates might be Increased If the study was 
endorsed by well-known and respected organizations with which institutional 
officers and potential respondents might be affiliated. Therefore, appro- 
priate endorsements were obtained from the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AACJC), the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities (AASCU), the American Council on Education (ACE), the Association 
of American Colleges (AAC), the Association of American Universities (AAU), 
the Association of Physical Plant Administrators of Universities and Colleges 
(APPAUC), the Council of Independent Colleges (QIC), the National Association 
of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges (NASULGC), and the National 
University Continuing Education Association (NUCEA) . The endorsement of these 



Hiiiher Education Publications, Inc., The HEP 1 984 Higher Education 
Directo ry, Washington, DC: Author. 1984.^ 

** Excluded from the 1983-84 HEP file were: schools with illegal FICE codes, 
all campus summary codes, central offices, all system summary codes, system 
offices. Joint libraries, schools **no longer eligible," schools in outlying 
territories, schools with no names, proprietary schools, non--degree--granting 
specialty schools, other schools offering only a diploma or certificate, 
graduate centers for research only, service schools other than the U.S. 
Academies, divinity schools that do not offer liberal arts and sciences or 
teacher education programs, and blank codes. 
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agencies/organizations was Indicated on the cover of the study questionnaires 
and in the margin of special study stationery used for all correspondence 
during the survey. 



Data were collected during the period December 1984 through May 1985 by 
mail with telephone followup (prompting and Interviews) of mail nonre«?pond- 
ents. However, since the most appropriate Individuals were not identified 
beforehand at each Institution to complete the three study questionnaires, the 
first step involved a prenot if ication of all eligible institutions. Prenoti- 
fication letters were mailed to the Chief Executive Officer of all Institu- 
tions identified as the population of interest explaining the nature and 
Importance of the study, and requesting that the CEO complete an enclosed 
postage-paid postcard identifying appropriate individuals to whom the institu- 
tional questionnaires should be sent. Nonresponding institutions were called 
in an attempt to obtain these naiaes by telephone. The prenotif ication process 
obtained directory information on (up to) three staff members at 2,786 
responding institutions. 

Subsequent HEUS-85 survey activities consisted of: (1) an initial 
questionnaire mailing to all institutional staff members identified in the 
prenotification stage? (2) a follow-up thank you/reminder postcard to all 
individuals one week after initial mailout; (3) a second questionnaire mailout 
to previously nonresponding individuals about two weeks later; (4) telephone 
prompting and/or attempts to obtain questionnaire telephone interviews with 
all mail nonrespondents (who had not previously refused); and (5) a third 
follow-up questionnaire, mailing to all nonrespondents to the Teacher Education 
Questionnaire second mailout and to all telephone-prompted nonrespondents who 
requested it on the Video/Audio and Computer Questionnaires. 

The cut-off date for data collection activities (i.e., for acceptance of 
returned questionnaires or completed telephone interviews) was May 25, 1985. 
Final response rates for the three questionnaires are shown on Table B.l. 

C. Data Receipt and Document Control 



All questionnaires and prenotification postcards returned by mail were 
received and batched at a centralized location. Questionnaires completed 
during telephone interviews were likewise batched and forwarded for receipt 
control data entry. Postcards were batched and forwarded to receipt control 
entry, where institutional staff names (provided as appropriate questionnaire 
respondents) were entered into the control system through direct key-to-tape 
data entry. 

D. Manual Ed iting/Coding 

It was determined that manual editing/coding should define simple proce- 
dures and that more complex editing steps and/or imputations should be left to 
the more efficient and accurate computer-edit stage. Therefore, the manual 
editing/coding rules defined were principally to make provided responses more 
compatible with subsequent data entry operations. Editors/coders were trained 
and given a manual that completely specified general editing/coding rules for 
the basic item formats. 
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E. Data Entry 



Direct key-to-tape data entry was used for all returned questionnaires. 
Keying was controlled by data entry programs designed for the specific docu- 
ments keyed (the three forms of questionnaires), and questionnaire design 
allowed keying of data directly from the hard copy documents (as edited/coded 
In the manual edit stage). All keyed data were lOo percent key verified. 

F- Machine Editing/Coding 

The basic principles determining the machine processing of data were; 
(1) assurance of an accurate, magnetic transcription of the questionnaire 
responses and (2) production of a file that \''juli provide flexibility for 
subsequent analytic decisions, Resolution of errors detected In processing 
took two basic forms- For cases in which error pattern or frequency suggested 
coding or keying error, hard-copy documents were consulted. When resolution 
from hard copy was not suggested or realized, the data elements that were In 
error were appropriately "flagged" for identification during subsequent 
analysis. 

G. Weighting 

Equal weights were assijrned to all members In the study universe; these 
weights were subsequently adjusted for Instrument nonresponse In an attempt to 
reduce, to the extent possible, potential bias resulting from such non- 
response. These adjusted weights were then used for estimating results for 
the total population of Institutions or teacher education programs in the 
nation. 

H. Additional Technical Documentation 

The following publications provide complete detail and technical documen- 
tation pertaining to the HEUS--85 survey design or methodology: 

1. Burkhelmer, G. J. and Clftan, E. A. Data Base De sign for the Higher 
Education Utilization Study: HEUS-85 . Research Triangle Park, NC: 
Research Triangle Institute, August 1985. 

2. Burkhelmer, G. J. and Whltmore, R. W. Higher Education Utilization 
Study (HEUS~85): Final Methodolog y Report. Research Triangle Park. 
NC: Research Triangle Institute. December 1985. 
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Table B.l 

Questionnaire Response Rates by Type of Institution 
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Appendix C 



Study Ad visor y Committee 



The succensful completion of this study (v.-uid nc^ have been possible with- 
out the expert advice and guidance of the Advj'jory Committee, Members 
O:* the HEUS-85 advisory committee were: 



Brian Brightly 
President 

Adult Learning Listening Network 



John Lott Brown 
President 

University of ;>'outh i-'Jorlda 

Central Educational Network 

Dave Bunting 

Director of Non-Traditional Studies 
Kirkwood Community College 



Stephen Ehrmann 
Program Officer 
Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education 



Kerry Johnson 

Director. Center for Instructional 

Development and Evaluation 
University of Maryland 



Greg Epler Wood 

Mid-Atlantic Regional Coordinator 
National Federation of Local' Cable 
Programmers 

Carol Koffarnus 

Vice President for Postsecondary 

Telecommunications 
Central Education Network 

Raymond Lewis 
Research Director 
Center for Learning and 

Telecommunications 
American Association of Higher 
Education 

Jane Richards 
Executive Director 
Indiana Higher Education 
Telecommunications System 

Ilona Turisi 

Director, Education Services 
Acorn Computers 
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LIST OF TABLES (continued) 



Table No. 

40 Video Telecourses with Highest Student Enrollment, 1984-85 

41 Percentage of Video Telecourse and Audio Course Offerings by 
Acadenlc Subject Area, 1984-85 

42 Percentage of Video Telecourse ai i Audio Course by Reported Level 
of Course Offering 

43 Percentage of Instltut at; P.eportlng Various Distribution Methods 
for Video Telecourses, ' 3vel of Offering and Type of Control, 
1984-85 

44 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Distribution Methods 
for Audio courses, By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984- 
85 

45 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Scheduling of Video Tela- 
courses at Times Outside Normal Hours of Instruction, By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

46 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Scheduling of Audio Courses at 
Times Outside Normal Hours of Instruction, By Level of Offering and 
Type of Control, 1984-85 

47 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering Video Telecourses 
Along with Parallel Non-Media Courses, By Level of Offering and 
Type of Control, 1984-85 

48 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering Audio Courses Along 
with Parallel Non-Media Courses, By Level of Offering and Type of 
Control, 1984-85 

49 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Instructor Responsibility/ 
Accessibility for Students Participating In Video Telecourses or 
Audio Courses, By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

50 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Primary Means of Communication 
with Faculty Responsible for Video Telecourses or Audio Courses. By 
Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

51 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Instructional Use of closed- 
Circuit TV or ITFS of the Live Camera-In-The-Classroom Type, By 
Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

52 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Kinds of Student- 
Faculty Interaction Associated with Courses Employing Live camera- 
In-The-Classroom TV, By Level of Offering and Type of Control 
1984-85 

53 Percentage of Institutions Rt^portlng Instructor or Students Located 
Outside the Institution During Use of Live Camera-In-The-Classroom 
Instruction, By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

54 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Use* of Audio Conferencing for 
Instruction, By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-8'> 

55 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Use of Other Interactive Media 
In Conjunction with Audio Conferencing for Instruction, By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

56 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Membership In Computer Consor- 
tia, By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-851 

57 Average Number of Years Membership In Consortium, By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

58 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Satisfaction with Consortium 
In Meeting Computer Needs. By Level of Offering and T 'M^ of 
Control, 1984-85 
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Table No. 

20 Perceived Fastest Growing Faculty Use of computers By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 

21 Perceived Fastest Growing Administrator Use of Computers. By Level 
of Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 

22 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Administrative Systems 
Currently Computerized. By Level of Offering and Type of Control 
1984-85 uuiiLiuj., 

23 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Administrative Systems 
Scheduled to be Computerized Next Vear. By Level of Offering and 
Type of Control, 1984-85 

24 Allocation of Computer Use By Level of Offering and Type of Con- 
trol. 19?J*-85 

25 Percentage of institutions Reporting Use of Kainf rame/Mlnicomputers 
With Various Peripherals. By Level of Offering and Type of Control 
1984-85 



26 



36 

a? 

38 



Percentage of Institutions Re, 5rting Use of Microcomputers with 
Various Peripherals. By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 
1984-85 



27 Percentage of Institution? Offering Courses Jtsquiring Use of Soft- 
ware/Data Bases Installed on Hainframe/Minicoaputers. By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 

28 Average Number of Courses Offered Which Require Use of Mainframe/ 
Minicomputer Installed Software. By Level of Offering and Type of 
Control. 1984-85 

29 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Formal Computer Literacy 
Policies for Undergraduate Students. By Level of Offering and Type 
of Control. 1984-85 

30 Percentage of Institutions Rrnorting Various Undergraduate Programs 
of Study with Computer Literacy Requirements By Level of Offering 
and Type of Control, 1984-85 

31 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Elemtnts of Formal 
Computer Literacy Policies for Undergraduate Students. By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 

32 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Areas of Formal Policy 
Concerning Computer Use. By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 
1984-85 

33 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Uses of Video Tech- 
nologies. By Level of Offering and Type of control. 1984-85 

34 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Uses of Audio Technol- 
ogies. By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 

35 Number and Percentage of Institutions Offering Video Teleoourses. 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 
Number and Percentage of Institutions Offering Audio Courses. By 
Level of Offering and Type of control, 1984-85 
Video Telecourse Offerings and Enrollments. By Level of Offering 
and Type of Control. 1984-85 

Audio Course Offerings and Enrollments. By Level of Offering and 
Type of Control. 1984-85 
39 Most Widely Used Video Telecourses, 1984-85 
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Table Ho. 

1 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Availability of Various Types 
of Coaputer Facilities/Equipment for Faculty and/or Student 
Instructional Use, By Level of offering and Type of Control. 1084- 
85 

2 Average Number of Mainframe/Minicomputers per Institution, By level 
of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

3 Percentage of Institutions Offering Access to 

Mai niranes/Mini computers Using Terminals from Outsifle, Bv Level of 
Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

4 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Types of Instructional 
Software Installed on Mainframe/Minicomputer. By Level of Offerinr 
and Type of Control, 1984-85 

5 Number of Stand-Alone Microcomputers Available By Level of offering 
and Type of Control, 1984-85 

6 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Requiring Undergraduate 
Students to own or Acquire a Microcomputer for Coursework. Bit Level 
of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

7 Percentage of Institutions Planning/Considering Policy Reqiili-ing 
Undergraduate Students to Own/Acquire Microcomputers, By Levei of 
Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

8 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Availability of Mainframe/ 
Minicomputer Software Documentation in Central Collection, By Level 
of Offering and Type of Control , 1984-85 

9 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Types of Microcoffputer 
Software Available in Central Collections, By Level of offering and 
Type of Control, 1984-85 

10 Most Important Computer-Related Need for Students. By Levei of 
Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

11 Most Important Computer-Related Need for Faculty. By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 

12 Most Important Computer-Related Need for Administrators, By levol 
of Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 

13 Past Three-Year Change in Computer Resources, By Level of Offering 
and Type of Control, 1984-85 

14 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Availability of Various video 
Central Reception Facilities, By Level of Offering and Typp of 
Control, 1984-85 

15 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Availability of Various Video 
Distribution/Exhibition Facilities. By Level of Offering und Type 
of Control , 1984-85 

16 Pereantage of institutions Reporting Availability of Various Audio 
Distribution/Exhibition Facilities. By Level of Offering and Type 
of Control, 1984-85 

17 Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Video/Audio Materials 
Available in Instructional Materials Centers. By Level of Offering 
and Type of Control. 1984-85 

18 Uses oi Computers by Students, Faculty, and Administrators. By 
Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

19 Perceived Fastest Growing Student Use of Computers By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control . 1984-85 
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LIST OP TABLES (continued) 



Percentage of Institutions Reporting Planning to Remain in Computer 
Consort iusi tor Next Three Vears, By Level of OfferlnR and Type of 
Control, 1984-85 

Percentage of Institutions Reportlnr Various Services Provided by 
Computer Consortium. By Level of Offering and Type of Control 
1984-85 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Me?«.i«rshlp In Video Consortia, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control , 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Membership in Audio/Radio 
Consortia. By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 
Average Length of Membership in Video Consortium, By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Satisfaction with Consortium 
In Meeting Television-Related Meeds. By Level of Offering and Type 
of Control. 1984-85 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Planning to Remain in Video 
Consortium for Next Three Years. By Level of Offering and Type of 
Control. 1984-85 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Services Provided by 
Video Consortium. 3y Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 
Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering Faculty Training in 
the Instructional Use of Computers. By Level of Offering and Type 
of Control, 1984-85 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering Various Typea of 
Faculty Training In the Instructional Use of Computers. By Level of 
Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Sources of Faculty 
Training in the Instructional Use of Computers By Level of Offering 
and Type of Control. 1984-85 

Average Number of Hours of Faculty twining in the Instructitmal 
Use of Computers. By Level of Offering and Type of Contml, 1984-85 
Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Types of Expert 
Assistance to Faculty Who Wish to Use Computers for Instruction, By 
Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering Faculty Training in 
Use of Video Technologies for Instruction. By Level of Offering and 
Type of Control. 1984-85 

Average Length of Faculty Training in the Instructional Use of 
Video. By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85 
Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Types of Faculty 
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Uk 1 

Peroeiitnge of Inst J tut Ions Reporting Availability of Various 
Types of Coiputor Fa(:illtk./Eciuipme..t for Faculty and/or Student Instructional 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Total 

Prof./ Total 



Institution's mainframes or 

Dilnicoinputers 
Regional public computer 

service 
Coiwnercial computer service 
Hicrocomputers (stand-alone) 
Local area networks 
Otlier 

None of the above 



8J!| 

10 
4 

90 
20 

6 
1 



m 

5 
1 

75 
8 

3 

18 



m 

9 
4 

87 
18 



22 

91 
37 
6 
1 



7 
4 

84 
18 
5 
7 



13 
5 

86 
24 
5 
5 



10 
C5 
13 
10 
22 



14 
4 

90 
26 
6 
1 



7 

5 
81 
16 
5 
10 



77% 

11 

5 

86 
21 

5 

5 



Estimated Population Size 926 



180 



1073 1614 110 1494 1336 



1106 541 

b 



2830 



Analysis based on all insti tut ions, 



91 



92 



ainfiw/Minioomputers per 
in?ltutioii: 



Tabk 2 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF MAINFRAME/MINICOMPUTERS PER INSTITUTION. 
EY LEVEL OF OFFERING AND TYPE OF CONTROL. 1984-85^ 



Total 

-.-.-^ioEfYear Prof./ Total Total 

Public Private Tola! Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total 



f"" 5"^^ '^-23 7.'12 6,26 8.29 6.25 5.33 5,84 

2.0O 1,00 2,00 3.00 2,00 2.00 2.00 2.0L 2.00 2 00 

2 1111 11 



Estimated Population Size 863 140 



51'^ 921 1438 77 1403 1115 2518 



*^ As deteriiiiiied from Item 35 of tlit Computers for Instruction Qiieslioiuiaire. 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions with computers available. 
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Tcible 3 

Percentage of Iiistitiitioiis Offering Access to Mainfraiiies/Hinicoiiiputers 
Using Terminals From Outside, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Mainfraoie/Nini Accessible 



Through Terminals Twolear Foiir-Vear Total Total 

Outside thelii stitullon Public PrivaU; Total Public Private Total Grad, Public Private Total'^ 



Percentage of Institutions m 23% m m Wi 6i% m 53% 57^ 55% 



Estimated Popiilaliuii Size 778 



fi7 8.15 510 772 1282 58 1315 870 2185 



" As determined from Item 13 of the Comiiutiirs fur Instruction Questionnaire, 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions with MinfraMS/iiiiniconipulers available, 
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Table 4 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Types of Instructional 
Software Iiistnlled on Mriiiiframe/MinicoinpL'ter, 
By lm\ of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Two-Vear 

Type of Software Public 'iviviihr 



Statistical Aiidysis Pacloges 5U m m 

Simulation Software 24 u 23 

Data base maiiagemeiit systems 48 35 47 

Other 15 15 

None of the above 24 45 25 



Estimated Population Si;^e 770 67 8J5 



^ As determined 
tliat applied. 

b 









Total 










rour-Year 




Prof./ 


Total 


Total 


Total** 


Public 


Private 


Total 


6rad. 


Public 


Private 


96'^ 




84% 


76!i; 


70% 


7l!li 


70% 


66 


44 


53 


29 


41 


il 


41 


69 


55 


61 


57 


57 


54 


56 


16 


17 


16 


17 


16 


17 


16 


2 


13 


9 


12 


14 


16 


15 


510 


772 


1282 


58 


1315 


870 


2185 



Analysis restricted to institutions witli niaiiifranies/niiiiicuiiipnifirs available. 
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Tabltj 5 

Number of Siaiul-Aioiie Nici'oconiputei'S Available 
By Level of Offei'iiit; and Type of Control. 1984-85^ 



Total 

« . ^t^tyeai; Four-Vear Prof,/ Total Total 

No. of Micros Available Public Priv;,t(, ToUl Public Private' Total Grad, Public Private Total'^ 



10 or fewer i% 

11 to 50 S3 
51 to 100 26 
101 to 250 14 
More than 25C 1 



211 


6!l 


2% 


m 


m 


261k 


Oft/ 


20!|i 


in 


70 


57 


29 


57 


47 


48 


45 


58 


51 


7 


24 


23 


13 


17 


15 


25 


12 


19 


0 


12 


28 


7 


14 


7 


19 


6 


13 


2 


1 


18 


•1 


9 


4 


8 


4 


6 



Estimated Popjlation Size 832 134 966 492 900 1392 71 1345 1084 2429 

As deterniiiied from Item 35b of llie Computers for IiislruL'lioii Questionnaire. 

b 



Analysis restricted to institulioiis wilh micros availabl 



e. 



9? 
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Table 6 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Requiring Undergraduate 
Students Lo Own or AnquirK a Microcomputer for Coursework, 
By level uf Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Undergraduate Requirement to ' ^^''Four-Ycar Tota'Pllit^ 

Own/Acquire Mlcroeompiiter Public PrivaTe li'taF Puiiic private Total Public Private Total 



Requirement for all students * r» 
Requirement for undergi'adiiate 

students in certain fields 

of study 7 J 7 7 6 



7 7 6 7 



No requirement 92 95 93 92 93 93 92 93 93 



Estimated Population Size 926 180 11O6 541 1073 1614 1467 1253 2720 

^ " ■ II - ■ - ■|- I II I I I I .. I II II I J- LJ-|_-^ II - I I I I - LJ - I I ■III l _ 

^ I— ipllii-. Ill ■■ ^IIMI-ii . I ■ , ■ 

As determined from Item 25 of tlie Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all institutions with undergraduate students. 
* Represents a positive percentage less than 0.5, 
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Tabli! 7 

Percentage of Institutions Planning/Consider iiig Policy 
Requiring lliidoi'grudiiijtf; Students to Own/Acquire Microcomputers, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Plaiinliig/Consideriiig " ' " — — ■ — 

Policy Requiring _ U:M.,^ ^ Four^Year Total Total 

Hicroconputer Owner^liip Public Private Total Public "Pr to "Toirf Public Private Total'' 



Percentage of Institutions 3'. 1\ jg^ 13^ 



Estimated Population Size 



1027 500 1000 1500 1354 1173 2527 



As determined from Item 26 of the Comiiuters for Instruction Questionnaire, 
b . , , 

Analysis restricted to institutions witli no policy requiring undergraduates to own microcomputers. 
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Table 8 

PerceiiLage of Institutions Reporting Availability 
of Maiiifninie/Miiilcoiiipiiter Software Documentation in Central Collection, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Availability of ' ' ' ~ — 

Central Collection ^^^^j 

of Maiiifrarae/Mini TMeai' ^ Four-Vear Prof 7 Total Total 

Software Documentatlo,. public hmt, Total P'ublic 'private Total Grad. Public Private Total"^ 



Percentage of Institutions 55^ m 68% m 51% 63% 65* m 

Estimated Popiilatioii Size 778 67 8^5 510 m 58 m7~m aisT 



g 

As determined from Item 10 of tlie Computers for Iiiilruclidii Questionnaii'e, 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions witli maiiiframes/miiiicoraputers available. 
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Table 9 

Perceniage of Institutions Reporting Various Types of 
Miurnconipnier Software Available in Central Collections, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



* Total 

l^J.'M Four-Vear Prof,/ Total Total 

Hlcroco.puter Software Pnbli c Private Total PublTTTSSTM Grad, Public Pdvate Total^ 



Business Applications Software 
Word Processing Software 
Computer-based instructional 

lanageient software 
Statistical Analysis packages 
Data base systems 
CoBBunlcations software 
Microconputer software 

docuineaiation 
None of the above 



841. 


70". 


82^ 


77°= 


791 


m 


65% 


82!i; 


88 


83 


88 


80 


85 


83 


79 


85 


49 


36 


■ 1 


46 


35 


39 


41 


48 


39 


18 


37 


55 


48 


50 


54 


46 


71 


54 


69 


69 


62 


65 


64 


70 


28 


16 


26 


47 


35 


39 


48 


35 


53 


49 


52 


62 


59 


60 


56 


57 


7 


9 


7 


6 


7 


7. 


15 


7 



11% m 

84 85 

35 43 

44 45 

CI 66 

33 34 

58 57 
8 7 



Estimated Population Size 832 134 966 492 900 1392 71 1345 io84 



2429 



As determined from Ite«i 10 of the Couplers fi,r Inslructioii Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle all 
tliat applied. 

b , 

Analysis restricted to institutions witli micros available, 
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Table 10 

Most Important Computer-Related Need for Students 
By Lewi of Offering uiid Type of Control, 1984-85' 



Total 

Most lapbrtant Computer- Two-Year Four-Year Prof./ Total Total 

Related Need for Students Public ?tm\v. Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total^ 



Hore Computer Software 
More Work Stations or Terminals 
More Storage Capacity 
More Peripherals 



m 


42?o 


m 


21% 


34% 


32% 


23% 


36% 


35% 


35!!; 


50 




49 


62 


53 


56 


67 


55 


S3 


54 


3 


5 


4 


3 


5 


4 


0 


3 


4 


4 


5 


9 


5 


8 


8 


8 


10 


6 


8 


7 



Estimated Population Size 863 140 1003 517 921 1438 77 1403 ni5 



2518 



As determined from Item 34-1 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions with computers available. 
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Table 11 

Host Important Computer-Related Need for Faculty, 
By Level of OffiTiiig and Type of Control, 1984-85 



Most important Coiputer- J^^\l^l 

Related Need for Faculty Public "private 



More Computer Software 5% ^8", 

More Work Stations or Terminals 47 38 46 

More Storage Capacity 3 l ?, 

More Peripiierals 3 8 4 



Estimated Population Size 863 140 

As determined from Item 34-2 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions witli computers aviiilnble. 



Public 


Four-Year 
Private 


Total 


Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 


Total 




3951. 


36% 


32% 


40!l 


4011; 


40$ 


59 


53 


55 


56 


52 


51 


52 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 , 


8 


5 


6 


9 


5 


6 


5, 


517 


921 


1438 


77 


1403 


1115 


2518 



112 



111 
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Talild 12 

Most Inportniit Coflipiiter-Related Need for AdBiiiilstrators, 
By U'Vi;l of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Host Important Computer^ 




Two-\'eiir 






Four-year 




Total 
Prof./ 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Related M&A fnr AHtniiiicfr;4l-npc 


rUDilL 


n IVdle 


Total 


Pubhc 


Private 


Total 


Grad. 


Total 


More Computer Software 
More Work Stations or Terminals 
More Storage Capacity 
More Peripherals 


m 

38 
13 
10 


13?. 

19 
7 


37 
U 
9 


42 
I'l 
9 


36$ 
38 
15 
11 


36% 
39 
15 
10 


45!^ 
32 
13 
10 


38% 

vv'V 

39 
14 
9 


37 
16 
10 


38 
15 
10 


Estimated Population Si;!e 
a 


863 


HO 


1003 


517 


921 


1438 


77 


1403 


1115 


2518 



As determined froii Item 34-3 of the Computers for Instriictioti Questionnaire, 



Analysis restricted to institutions with computers available, 
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Tabln 13 

Past Tliree-Yeflr Change in Computer Resources, 
By LevH uf Offerjiiu and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Three-Year Change 
In Computer Resounds 


Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


f->.- 

Total 


Public 


Four-Year 
Private 


Total 


Total 
Prof./ 
Grad, 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 


Total'* 


Coiiputer resource confliiuration 






















has remained about tlie same 


U\ 




m 


1% 


m 




15$ 


n% 


20!ti 


15% 


Shirt from reliance on one to 


















use of several mainframe/ 






















miniconputers 


27 


n 


25 


49 


32 


38 


26 


35 


30 


33 


Computer activities diverted 
















from mainfranie/minicomputers 






















to stand-alone microcompiiters 


74 


63 


73 


78 


67 


71 


74 


75 


67 


72 


Estimated Populatiun Size 


863 


140 


1003 


517 


921 


1438 


77 


1403 


1115 


2518 



As determined frum Item 36 uf llie Cumputers for Instruction Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle all 
that applied. 



Analysis restricted to institutions with oonipulers available, 
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iG U 

Percentage of Iiisti tut Ions Reporting Availability of Various Video Central 

Rweplioii Fadlltles, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Central Reception Facility 



Master TV antenna 
Cojimunlty cable system dropfs) 
ITFS reception equipment 
Fixed satellite receive-only 
dish 

Rotatable satellite receive- 
only dish 

Other microwave reception 
equipment 

Satellite transmission antenna 
("uplink") 

None of tiie above 





Two -yefir 










Total 

Prof,/ Total 
Grad, Public 


Total 
Private 


Total'' 


ul)lic 


l^rivaii; 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


42S. 


251 


m 


35^ 




29% 


22% 




25!^ 


33% 


53 


% 


50 


61 




'tl 


20 


55 


38 


47 


7 


0 


6 


14 


3 


7 


6 


10 


3 


6 


A 

9 


2 


8 


27 


7 


13 


5 


15 


6 


11 


15 


3 


13 


23 


6 


12 


6 


18 


5 


12 


6 


0 


* 

a 


19 


3 


8 


6 


11 


2 


7 


1 


0 


1 


5 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 


2 


19 


4fi 


23 


19 


41 


34 


57 


19 


43 


31 



Estimated Population Size 92fi 180 1106 541 1073 1614 110 1494 1336 



AS determined from Itei 42 of tlie Instruciional Video/Audio Questionnaire, i^espondents were asl^ed to circle 
all tliat applied, 

^ 'Analysis based on all institutions, 
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Tabh; 1.1 

Percentage of IiistlUiiluiis Keportlnu Availability of Various 
Video Dliitrlbutloii/Exlilbitloii Facllltieii, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Total 

Video Distribution/ TwHoai; Foyr-Vear Prof,/ Total Total 

Exhibition Facility Public Private Total Public private Total Grad. Public Private Total 



CaniDUs closcd-clrciilt TV 

V/UNII'Utf vAUhll/U viftvUIV JV 






















(OH-campus origination) 




\1% 




531 


21% 


32!|, 




45% 


211 


34!li 


idiiipus uuuuings wireo oy 
















oomiiiunity cable TV system 


36 


32 


35 


44 


31 


35 


12 


39 


29 


34 


Special video or film 














screening/projection room 


59 


51 


58 


74 


64 


67 


62 


65 


62 


63 
5 


ITFS transmission equipment 


5 


1 


5 


12 


3 


6 


4 


8 


2 


Non-commercial television 














broadcast station 


9 


7 


9 


23 


7 


12 


5 


14 


7 


11 


Conmiunity cable TV system 














educational/access channels 


36 


26 


35 


41 


24 


30 


11 


38 


23 


31 


Estimated Population Size 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 


1336 


2830 



As determined from Item 43 of the Instruclianal Viduu/Audio Questionnaire, Respondents were asked to circle 
all that applied. 

^ Analysis based on all Institutions. 
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12(J 



Audio DistNbution/ 
Exhibition Facility 



Non-coBmerclaJ radio broadcast 
station 

Audio conferencing facilities 
Husic/speecli synthesizers 
Language labs 
Music listening rooms 
Central public address system 



Estimated Population Size 



Table 16 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Availability of Various 
Audio Distribution/Exhibition Facilities, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Ttvii year 



Four-Year 



Total 
Prof./ 



Total Total 



Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad, Public Private Total*^ 





m 


13!". 


51°, 


32*. 


m 


2% 


21% 


17 


4 


15 


27 


9 


15 


20 


21 


11 


4 


10 


30 


14 


19 


1 


18 


48 


36 


46 


81 


61 


68 


4 


59 


42 


41 


42 


75 


63 


67 


4 


53 


21 


18 


20 


14 


18 


17 


30 


18 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 



28iii 
9 

12 

55 
57 
19 



21% 

15 

15 

57 

55 

18 



1336 



2830 



As determined from Item 43 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle 
all that applied. 

Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Table 17 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Video/Audio Materials 
AvallHblo in Instructional Materials Centers, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Video/Audio Materials 




Two-Year 






Four-Year 




Total 
Prof,/ 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Privalo 


Toliil 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Grad. 


Total'' 


Vldeocassettes/tapes or video- 
discs 

Interactive videodisc pacl^ages 


96!^ 


15% 


93^ 


M% 


85^; 


88!^ 


83% 


95^ 






w, a: (lOinpuicr soriware 
Audiocassettes/tapes or records 


17 


13 


17 


24 


10 


15 


18 


20 


10 


16 


(music only) 
Audiocassettes/tapes or records 

(excluding music only) 
None of the above 


83 

89 
3 


61 

72 
16 


79 

dG 
5 


85 

86 
3 


79 

78 
9 


81 

81 
7 


17 

77 
14 


82 

88 
3 


73 

77 
11 


78 

83 
7 


Estimated Population Size 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 


1336 


2830 



As determined from Item 41 of tlie Instructional Video/Audio questionnaire. Respondents were asl^ed to circle 
all that applied. 

Analysis based on all Institutions. 
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(Tables 18 through 55) 
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Tabid 18 

Uses of Coflipiitei's by Students, Faculty, and Adnlnlstrators, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Total 



Uses of Computers 










Four-year 




Prof,/ 
Grad.' 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Puhlio 


Pi' i \mt o 


lUldJ 


rliDJJC 


Private 


Total 


1 

Total 


Students: 






















For hands-on use in learning 






















about the use of computers 


m 




\70 0 


yoi) 




96% 


63^; 


m 


93% 




Programned exercises, tutorials, 






96% 


drills 

Instructional use of general 


88 


' 0 


00 


0 / 


75 


rff\ 

79 


64 


87 


74 


81 


purpose applications software 


94 


83 


93 


99 


9] 


94 


64 


95 


89 


92 


Instructional coimunicatlons 






with faculty 
Taking exams or tests 


13 


5 


1? 


39 
47 


27 
32 


31 
37 


21 
23 


23 
46 


24 
31 


23 
39 


Control of lab instruments, 








apparatus, machinery 


43 


14 


0 J 






55 


46 
72 


52 
49 


44 
54 


49 
51 


Research and bibliographic 
Faculty: 


29 


20 


cu 


83 


57 


66 


Hands-on use in learning about 






















tlie use of computers 
Instructional use of general 


87 


(7 




0? 


00 


Oil 

00 


71 


87 


81 


85 


purpose applications software 


91 


fi? 




no 


90 


93 


85 


93 




91 


Instructional comnunications 








89 


with students 
Adnlnlstrative use of general 


14 


m 

0 


13 


41 


31 


34 


26 


24 


27 


CO 


purpose applications software 


82 


73 


81 


90 


77 


82 


83 


85 


77 


81 


Administrative use of special - 








purpose software 


70 


64 


69 


84 


68 


74 


75 


75 


68 


72 


Instructional management and 












assessment 
Control of lab instriiments, 


57 


35 


54 


67 


43 


52 


44 


61 


42 


53 


apparatus, machinery 


41 


17 


38 


74 


48 


57 


56 


54 
60 


45 


50 


Research and bibliographic 


42 


25 


40 


90 


67 


75 


85 


63 


61 
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Table 18 (continued) 
Uses of Coraputers by Students, Facultif, and Administrators, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Total 

„ Pour-Year Prof,/ Total Total 

uses of Coioputers Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad, Public Private Total^ 



Aduinistrators : 

Administrative use rf general 
purpose applications software m 

Administrative use of special- 
purpose software 83 

Counseling 59 

Outreach 23 

Electronic publishing 16 

Archiving or bulk storage of 
library naterlals in elec- 
tronic form 21 



EstiHiated Population Size 863 



^ As determined 
that applied. 

b 



75^ 82^1. 


88% 


84% 


m 


m 


85^ 


83!li 




75 82 


88 


82 


84 


75 


85 


81 


83 


26 55 


49 


32 


38 


6 


55 


30 


44 


]6 22 


27 


19 


22 


14 


24 


18 


22 


7 15 


27 


20 


22 


17 


20 


18 


19 


9 20 


30 


19 


23 


25 


25 


19 


22 


140 1003 


517 


921 


1438 


77 


1403 


1115 


2518 


's for Instruction Questionnaire, 


Respondents were asked to circle all 





Analysis restricted to institutions with coraputers available, 
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Table 19 

Perceived Fastest Growing Student Ose of Coinpiiters 
By LeveJ of Offering and Type of Control 1984-85^ 



Total 

-Mear --_JoE::Vear__ Prof./ Total Total 



Student Dse of Coaputm Ptiblic P rivate Tolal SliTpdi;^^ Grad. Public Private Total'' 

" '" I III - I " 11 -,. I 1 - i T ii _ ■ I ■ ■■■-■ n i 

For hands-on use in learning 

about the use of computers u\ m m MX m m u% m m oq. 
Prograranied exercises, 

tutorials, drills 13 16 13 8 6 7 23 12 « in 

Instructional use of general- " 



purpose applications software 42 37 55 
Instructional communications 
with faculty 0 0 0 i 



51 52 35 47 49 48 
112*1 1 



Taking exams or tests * 2 1 1 »♦ 9 * 1 

Control of lab instruments, ^ 
apparatus, machinery 0 0 0*** 



Research and bibliographic * 1 1 l 1 1 22 l 



2 * * « 

2 1 



Estimated Population Size 85 5 133 988 508 875 1383 60 1375 1048 

As determined from Item 5a of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions where students use computers. 
* Represents a positive percentage less than 0.5, 



2431 
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Tiiblo 20 

Percoivuil Fastest Growing Faculty Use of Compiitei-s 
By Level of Offer! iiij iiiid Type of Control. 1984-85^ 



Total 

JMiM Fom-Year Prof,/ Total Total 



Faculty Use of Co.pto Public Pr ivatT^T MuTl^Mr^ Grad, Prblic pJSe Total^ 

For liands-on use In learning 



about tile use of computers 


25^ 


181 




m 




m 




Instructional use of general- 












purpose applications software 


56 


56 


56 


60 


63 


62 


42 


Instructional conniunlcatlons 








with students 

Administrative use of general - 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


0 


purpose applications software 


f) 


12 


6 


6 


9 


8 


15 


Administrative use of special- 






purpose software 


4 


6 


4 


3 


3 


3 


7 


Instructional management and 






assessment 


7 


7 


7 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Control of lab instruments, 






apparatus, machinery 


1 


0 


1 


* 


* 


* 


5 



22Si 16^ ]9!|; 

57 61 59 

1 2 1 

6 9 7 

3 4 4 

6 4 5 



1 * 1 

14 4 4 4 



FstHated Population Size 794 119 913 507 847 1354 70 1344 io59 



g 

As determined from Item 5b of the Computei's for Instruction Questionnaire. 
'•■•iJysis restricted to institutions where faculty use computers. 
* iiepresents a positive percentage less tlian 0.5. 



2403 
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TiibJe 21 

Perceived Fastest Growing Administrator Use of Computers, 
By level of Offoriiig and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Two-Year 



Four -Year 



Administrator Use of Computers Public Privalfi Tolal PublirPrivate Total 



Total 

Prof,/ Total Total 
Grad, Public Private Total 



b 



Administrative use of general- 
purpose applications software 

Administrative use of special- 
purpose software 

Counseling 

Outreacli 

Electronic publishing 
Arcliiving or bull< storage of 
library niateials In elec- 
tronic form 



39 

4 
* 

1 



m 

51 
2 

o 



Estimated Populatioii Size 



716 



no 



40 
4 
1 
1 



1 

826 



m 

36 
2 
1 



51* 54% 



45 
2 
1 



460 



As determined from Item 5c of llie CoraputL-rs foi- iiiiitriictioii Questionnaire. 

b 

Analysis restricted to institutions wliere administrators use computers, 
* llepresents a positive percentage less than 0,5, 



42 
2 
1 



39 
0 
2 
0 



57% 

37 
3 
1 



45 
2 
1 
1 



54!l; 

41 
2 
1 
1 



7fi3 1243 65 1204 930 2134 
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Table 22 

Percentage of Iiistitulioiis Reporting Various Administrative Systems 
Currently Computerized, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Two-Yeai' 



Four-Year 



Total 

Prof,/ Total 



Type of Administrative Sy^te. Public Prii-ate Total FSliTS;;^^^ Grad. Public 



Total 




Course offerings 
Standardized test scores 
Student grade records 
Enrollment projectloiis 
Student financial aid program 
Fund raising 
Payroll 
Other 

None of the above 
Estimated Population Size 



m 


n% 


70% 


79!li 


63!|; 


69!^ 


%% 


m 


24 


13 


22 


50 


25 


33 


21 


34 


91 


48 


84 


93 


77 


82 


60 


91 


40 


23 


38 


52 


41 


45 


31 


44 


57 


35 


54 


71 


58 


62 


31 


62 


13 


29 


16 


46 


59 


55 


40 


26 


8S 


50 


80 


89 


74 


79 


68 


87 


22 


19 


21 


15 


23 


20 


18 


19 


2 


23 


6 


1 


9 


6 


20 


2 



926 



180 1106 541 1073 



1614 



57% 68!!; 

23 29 

72 82 

38 41 

53 58 

54 39 
71 79 
22 20 
12 7 



no 1494 1336 2830 



b 



AS tomined from Item 6 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. Respondents «ere asked to circle all 
Analysis based on 1 institutions . 
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Table 23 

Perceiilage of Institutions Reporting Various Administrative Systems 
Solieduled lo be Computerized Next Year, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



JiHeai__ FoAr:Vear Prof,/ Total Total 



Total 

Type of Addnistratlve System P^l ^i^alTl^td Wk'S^ Zl ml Total^ 

Course offerings 
Standardized test scores 
Student grade records 
Enrollment projections 
Student financial aid program 
Fund raising 
Payroll 
Otiier 



7% 


24% 


% 


6\ 


12!li 


10% 


16 


18 


17 


9 


12 


n 


5 


28 


8 


4 


9 


7 


22 


28 


23 


15 


18 


17 


22 


36 


24 


15 


18 


17 


28 


22 


27 


25 


17 


19 


5 


15 


7 


4 


7 


6 


7 


7 


7 


9 


6 


7 



20!t 


7!li 


13!l> 


10!|; 


5 


13 


13 


13 


12 


5 


11 


7 


22 


20 


19 


19 


27 


19 


21 


20 


15 


26 


17 


22 


5 


5 




6 


3 


8 


6 


7 



Estimated Population Size 926 180 1106 ■ 541 1073 1614' no 1494 



1336 2830 



Vtpm- ^ Respondents were asked to circle all 

^ Analysis based on all institutions, 
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Table 24 
Allocation of Computer Ose 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Total 

MM Four-Year prof,/ Total Total 



^yP^ °^ Public Private To tal Public Private Total Grad, Public Private Tolal'^ 

Adoiinistratioii 
Instruction 
Research 
Other 



37*i 


m 


36?i 


m 


44:t; 


42!l! 


49^ 


38% 


43% 


40% 


60 




60 


46 


47 


47 


23 


54 


48 


51 


2 


2 


3 


14 


7 


10 


25 


7 


7 


8 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1, 



Estimated Population Size 863 140 1003 517 921 1438 77 H03 1115 



2518 



As deteriBlned from Item 39 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions with compiiters available. 
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Table 25 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Ose of Hainfrarae/Hliiicomputers 
With Various Perlplierala, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Peripheral 



Videocassette recorder!! or 
linear access videodisc 
players 

Random access videodisc players 
Compact audio discs 
Voice synthesizers 
Music synthesizers 
Videotex temiliials 
Graphics peripherals 
None of the above 



Estimated Population Size 



Two-year 

Public Private Total 



Foil r 'Year 



Total 

Prof./ Total 



Total 



Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total'' 



35 
58 



2', 


4". 




3% 


n 


4!li 


4% 


3!l; 


4 


2 


1 


3 • 


2 


2 


5 


2 


2 


2 


0 




1 






0 


1 


* 


» 


0 


3 


7 


2 


4 


2 


5 


2 


4 


0 


1 


7 


4 


6 


0 


4 


3 


4 


5 


4 


7 


3 


5 


2 


6 


3 


5 


n 


33 


69 


48 


56 


45 


51 


44 


48 
48 


82 


61 


28 


49 


41 


50 


44 


52 



778 



G7 



845 



510 



772 1282 



58 1315 



870 



As determined from Item 9 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire, Respondents were asked to circle all 
that applied. 

^ Analysis restricted to Institutions with mainframe/mi ni computers available. 
* Represents a positive percentage less than 0.5. 



2185 
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Table 26 

Percentage of Institutions l^eporting Use of Hicrocoraputers 
With Various Perlptierals, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Total 

„ , '^■^I:M ■- Four-Year Prof./ Total Total 

P^'^^P"^''^^ Public I'rivato Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total*^ 



Vldeocassette recorders or 
linear access videodisc 

players m m m % m 

Randoffl access videodisc players 4 0 4 14 4 7 

Compact audio discs 1 0 1 2 * 1 

Voice syntiiesizers 12 8 n 24 10 I5 

Music synthesizers 13 5 12 33 20 25 

Videotex terminals 3 2 3 6 3 4 

Graphics peripherals 59 18 53 ?3 49 58 

None of the above 34 77 40 18 41 32 



Estimated Population Size 832 134 966 492 900 1392 



m 


16!|; 


9lti 


13!^ 


16 


8 


4 


6 


4 


2 


* 


1 


5 


16 


9 


13 


7 


21 


17 


19 


2 


4 


3 


4 


51 


64 


45 


56 


39 


28 


45 


36 


71 


1345 


1084 


2429 



3 " 

As determined from Item 9 of tlie Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. Respondents wp-e asked to circle all 
tiiat applied. 

^ Analysis restricted to institutions with micros available, 
* Represents a positive percentage less than 0,5, 
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Table 27 

Percentage of Institutions Offering Courses Requiring 
Use of Software/Data Bases Installed on Mainfraie/Mlnlcomputers, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Courses Offered Requiring Use 




Two-Year 




Four-Year 




Total 
Prof./ 
Grad, 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




of Mainframe/Mini Software 


Public 


Private 


Total Public 


Private 


Total 


Total"^ 


Percentage of Institutions 


69!li 


m 


67!l 88!l! 


77% 


8]!|; 




76!|i 


72* 


75ili 


Estimated Population Size 


778 


67 


m 5)0 


772 


1282 


58 


1315 


870 


2185 


a . , . , « . 



As determined from Item 12 uf tlie Computers for Instruction Questionnaire, 



Analysis restricted to institutions witli mainfraies/iiiiii computers available. 
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Table 28 

AVERAGE NOHBER OF COURSES OFFERED WHICH REljUIRE USE OF MAINFRAME/MINICOMPUTER INSTALLED SOFTWARE 
BY LEVEL OF OFFERING AND TYPE OF CONTROL. 1984-85^ 



Total 

'''""-yeai' Four-Vear Prof,/ Total 



Total 



Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total*^ 



Courses per institution: 

I'f 7-81 3.23 7,47 31.12 12.95 20.42 11.60 17.91 12.39 15 65 

Medlar 4.00 2.00 4.0G 10.00 5.00 6.00 4,50 5.00 5 00 5 00 

M<^de 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2* g' 



Esllnated Population Si:^. 5C7 31 568^ 450 594 1044 26 1004 634 1638 

^ As detenaiued from item 12 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. "~ 
Analysis restricled to institutioiis offering mna reqiiiriiis Baiiifpane/niiiicoiputer installed softiare. 
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Table 29 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Forial Comter 

Literacy Policies for Undergraduate Students, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984 V 



^Hf f Four-Year "Iw^T^ 

Literacy Policies Public Private Total Public Private Total Public Private Total'' 



So foraal policy 78% 79* m m m m u% m 731 
For all undergraduate '^^ 

students 9 9 9 11 15 14 io 15 10 

Only for undergraduate 
students lajorlng In 

certain disciplines 13 12 13 20 15 16 I6 14 15 



EstiMted Population Size 863 140 1003 517 921 1438 1380 1061 2441 



As deterilned froa ItM 20 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions with undergraduate students and coaputers available. 
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Table 30 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Undergraduate Programs of Study wltii 

Computer Literacy Requirements, 
By level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Two-Vwr 



Four-Year 



Total Total 



Liberal arts 
Educatloii 

Beiiavioral Sciences 
Social Sciences (including 

history) 
Business 
Hatiienatics 
Computer sciences 
Life sciences 
Piiysical sciences 
Engineering 
Design 
Fine arts 

lieiiiedial basic studies 

(reading, math, writing) 
Pre-medlcal or pre-dental 
Pre-law 
Other 



Public Priv.ite Total Public Private Total Public Private TotaJ 



20', 


VA 


20!t 


91, 




9^ 


14lli 


m 


12!li 

.17 


19 


14 


JO 




id 


41 


34 


40 


9 


0 


7 


13 


16 


15 


12 


15 




9 

82 


0 


8 


11 ■ 


n 


11 


10 


11 


11 


65 


80 


79 


84 


82 


81 


82 


81 


45 


13 


41 


51 


57 


54 


49 


54 


51 


84 


89 


84 


87 


84 


86 


85 


84 


85 


23 


0 


20 


14 


20 


17 


17 


18 


18 


26 


21 


26 


33 


34 


34 


31 


34 


32 


60 


42 


58 


88 


60 


77, 


73 


57 


69 


36 
4 


0 


32 


7 


16 


10 


20 


14 


18 


0 


4 


3 


6 


4 


3 


5 


4 


8 


15 


9 


2 


4 


3 


5 


5 


5 


7 


0 


7 


11 


9 


10 


10 


9 


9 


6 


0 


5 


6 


4 


5 


6 


4 


5 


54 


50 


54 


27 


23 


25 


44 


26 


38 



As determined from Itei 21 of the Computers for Instruction Ouestionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle all 
that applied. 



Analysis restricted to institutions offoring particular program and with formal computer literacy policies, 
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Table 31 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Eleienta of 
Formal Computer Literacy PoUcier for Undergraduate Students 
By Level of Offering anr f Control, 1984V 



Element of 
Coiputer Literacy Policy 


Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Total 


Public 


Four-Year 
Private 


Tnt-fl] 


Total 

rllDilC 


Total 
Private 


01 i. lb 
Total 


Students should take an introductory 




















course In computers for credit 
Students should be able to write 


901 




90% 


85!l> 


m 


m 


83% 


87* 


87% 


a siiple computer progran 
Students should be able to document 


57 


68 


59 


65 


61 


63 


61 


62 


62 


i.L ' . 

their own programtilng 


36 


56 


39 


47 


45 


46 


42 


47 




Students should be able to test 




44 


and debug simple programs 


42 


68 


46 


54 


52 


53 


Ak 
**o 


M 
04 


CI 

51 


Students should know how to develop 




slnple computer-oriented algorithms 


32 


56 


36 


46 


41 


43 


39 


Ho 




Students should be able to document 




41 


their own algorithns 


21 


36 


23 


35 


34 


34 


28 


35 




Students should know general operations 




31 


or procedures for using canned software 


76 


84 


77 


74 


72 


73 


75 


73 




Ail 1 1 ^It 

Students should know what general 




74 


types of problems are (are not) 




















amenable to computer solution 


70 


57 


68 


64 


65 


65 


67 


64 




Students should understand the potential 






66 


use of large bodies of quantatlve data 




















in a particular field of study 


35 


33 


35 


42 


38 


40 


38 


38 


38 


Students should be familiar with the 




Dutiai innjiitiiujons or couipuier US6 




63 


■33 


49 


53 


52 


56 


54 


55 


students should be familiar with the 






the ethical Issues associated with 




















computer use 
Other 


65 
8 


63 
8 


65 


54 


57 


56 


60 


58 


59 


8 


11 


13 


13 


9 


13 


n 


Estimated Population size 


190 


30 


220 


160 


276 


436 


350 


306 


656 



thaUpSlled"^ Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle all 

b 

Analysis restricted to institutions with computer literacy requirements for undergraduate students 



Table 32 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Areas of Forial Policy 
Concerning Conputer Use, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 







Two-Year 


















Policy Area of Coaputor Use 
■■■ ' 








Four-Year 




Prof./ 


Total 

rUDllC 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Privfltp 


Total 


Total 


Oevelopaent of coiputer 






















software by faculty meiiibers 


20% 


8!li 


18!l> 


26^ 


MX 


20V 




221 


16!t 


19!ti 


Netmrking of hardware and 












software 


15 


8 


14 


25 


15 


18 


17 


19 


14 
o4 
60 


17 
53 
60 


Access to coiputers by faculty 


45 


44 


45 


66 


56 


(in 




Do 


Access to coHputers by students 


55 


55 


55 


69 


62 


65 


40 


60 


Conversion of library holdings 












to electronic foru 


12 


8 


11 


19 


14 


16 


17 


14 


10 

lit 


14 


Rewiring of doriltories to 








accoiiodate coMputers 


1 


2 


1 


14 


9 


11 


0 


6 


fi 

u 


7 


ReHiring of faculty offices to 














accoModate computers 


9 


7 


8 


27 




91 


Jo 


It: 
la 


1 n 
17 


16 


Duplication of copyrighted 












software 


39 


19 


36 


43 


33 


36 


36 


40 


31 


36 


Data security (loss prevention 














and safeguards against 






















intrusion) 


36 


25 


34 


47 


37 


40 


28 


40 


35 


38 
35 


Privacy or confidentiality 


31 


19 


30 


47 


35 


39 


27 


37 


33 


Other 


1 


0 


1 


3 


2 


2 


6 


2 


2 


2 


Institution has no formal 












policies governing conputer 






















use 


30 


39 


31 


20 


29 


26 


38 


26 


31 


28 



lifltliated Population Size 8S3 140 1003 517 921 1438 77 1403 1115 



2518 



a — — - — 

As deternined fron Item 23 of the Computers for Instruction ()uestlonnalre. Respondents were asked to circle all 
that applied. 

^ Analysis restricted to Institutions with computers available, 
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Table 33 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various 
U8es of Video Technologies, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Two-year 



Use of Video 



Four-Vear 



Total 

Prof./ Total Total 



Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total 



One-way presentation of instruc- 






















tion to students on canpus 


89!li 


en 


sen; 


8711; 








€01 




84^11 


One-Nay presentation of instruc- 
















tion to students off caipiis 


51 


10 


45 


47 


19 


28 


21 




1ft 




Conferencing or two-way coinuni- 














cations betmeen faculty and 






















off-caipus students 


7 


1 


6 


17 


4 


6 


10 


11 

iX 


*» 


a 


Conferencing or two-way coinuni- 














cations between faculty and 






















students in Multiple locations 






















on caapus 


5 


3 


4 


8 


4 


6 


7 


7 


4 


6 


Pictorial enhanceient of inter- 














active prograDned instruction 






















using coiputers 


25 


23 


25 


31 


24 


27 


25 


27 


25 


26 
60 


Counseling 


57 


36 


53 


72 


62 


65 


56 


63 


57 


Outreach 


60 


37 


37 


64 


48 


53 


43 


62 
69 


46 


54 


ProDOtion/Recrultnents 


68 


49 


64 


72 


61 


65 


50 


59 


64 
49 


Staff developient 


58 


30 


53 


58 


41 


47 


44 


59 


39 


Other 


4 


2 


3 


7 


5 


6 


8 


5 


4 


5 


Estliated Population Size 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 


1336 


2830 



b 



As deterained fron Iteia 3 of tlie Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Table 34 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various 
Uses of Audio TeciinologJes, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Dses of Audio 



T'W'Year 

Public Private Total" 



Total 

foi'L-Year ^ Prof./ Total Total 

Public Private Total Grad, Public Private Total 



b 



One-way presentation of instruc- 
tion to students on campus 

One-way presentation of instruc- 
tion to students off campus 

Conferencing or two-way comrauni- 
catlons between faculty and 
off-campus students 

Conferencing or two-way conimui i- 
cations between faculty and 
students in multiple locations 
on campus 

Sound enliaucement of interactive 
programmed instruction using 
computers 

Counseling 

Outreach 

Promotion/recruitment 
Staff development 
Other 

Estimated Population Size 



m 




m 


m 


75iii 


73% 


63% 


76!t 


7411; 


75!i; 


37 


15 


33 


31 


18 


22 


15 


01 




il 


12 


4 


11 


21 


7 


12 


7 




ft 


1 0 


7 


4 


7 


8 


7 


7 


2 


8 


5 


6 


17 


16 


16 


17 


14 


15 


13 


17 


14 


16 


36 


32 


35 


47 


40 


44 


20 


42 


38 


39 


36 


26 


35 


43 


31 


35 


18 


38 


29 


34 


53 


39 


, 51 


54 


44 


47 


22 


53 


41 


48 


37 


32 


36 


37 


30 


32 


23 


36 


29 


34 


1 


2 


1 


4 


3 


3 


6 


2 


3 


3 


m 


1 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 


1336 


2830 



As determined from Item 3 of tlie Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 



Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Tiiblo 35 

Number ami Percentage of Institutions Offering Video TeJecourses, 
By Level of Offering ■Uii) Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Video 'felecourses Offered 




^Two-Year 






Four-year 




iOial 

Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


IViVfit^i 

1 I i V til. L 




1 liUliC 


rrivaie 


Total 


b 

Totar 


Percentage of Institutions 
Number of Institutions 


462 


5-0 
9 


471 


44!li 
236 


17% 
180 


26% 
416 


13% 
14 


47% 
702 


15% 

20O 


321 
902 


Estlaated Population Size 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 


1336 


2830 



As deterniined from Item 4 and 5 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Table 36 

Nmber and Percentage of Institutions Offering Audio Courses, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Audio Courses Offered 




^Two-Year 






Four-Vear 




Total 
Prof,/ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 




loiai 


rUOlic 


Private 


Total 


k 

Total 


Percentage of Institutions 
NuBber of Institutions 


12!^ 
109 


6 


115 


10% 
56 


1% 
79 


135 


4^ 
4 


llSi 
167 


1% 
87 


9!l; 
254 


Estiiated Population Size 

a _ 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 


1336 


2830 



^ Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Table 37 

Video Telecourse Offerings and EiiroUaenta, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-86^ 



Total 

Total No, of Courses Offered ' ~ 

^^^^ ^^''""^^^ ^'2^5 22 5,307 2,923 1.908 4 831 456 &m 7 m ^f^ k^^a 

(frate No. of Coupsos Offered ' ^'2^" 2,364 10,594 



Av(fraiie No. of Comas Offered 
Per School H 



2 11 12 11 12 34 12 n 12 



K^^^^^^^^^^^ ''''' ^^^'^^^ ^^a.500 U90 35,2. 48.0!: 399.21: 

Enrolled Per School 414 50 407 668 252 489 310 496 24fi m 

Ave^<i«fl gnroll«ent Per course 36 21 36 54 24 42 9 42 fi la 



BstlMted Population Size 4 62 9 471 236 180 416 14 702 200 



902 



AS determined froB Item 5 and 6 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis restricted to institutions offering video teJecourses. 
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Table 38 

Audio Course Offerings and Enrollients, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, l984-er' 



Total 



Audio TelecQurses 




Two-Year 






iour-year 




PfOf./ 

Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total*^ 


Total No, of Courses Offered 






















(AH Schools) 
Average No, of Courses Offered 


943 


67 


1010 




&UD9 


OCA 1 

Ml 


26 


1543 


2133 


3676 


Per School 
Total No, of Students Enrolled 
Average No, of Students Enrolled 


9 

25956 


10 
1080 


9 

27038 


10 
68056 


26 
44290 


20 

112346 


1 

368 


9 

94246 


25 

45504 


14 

139750 


Per School 
Average Enrol laent Per Course 


243 

28 


152 
16 


237 
27 


1154 
112 


575 

2? 


826 
42 


91 
13 


559 
61 


532 
22 


550 
38 


Bstiaated Population Size 


109 


6 


115 


56 


79 


135 


4 


167 


87 


254 



As dfiteminfid frcu Iten 9 and 10 of the Instructional Video/Audio (luestionnaire, 



Analysis restricted to institutions offering audio courses. 




Table 39 

Moat Widely Used Video Telecoursea. 1984-86^ 



Rank Order** Title of Progran Series 



a 
b 



ERIC 



1 Mew Literacy; An Introduction to Computers 

2 Bualneas of Management 

3 Pocua on Society 

4 Understanding Hunan Behavior 

5 Paces of Culture: Studiea in Cultural Anthropoley 

6 The Growing Years 

7 Personal Finance and Honey Management 

S The Write Course: Introduction to College Composition 

9 Anerlcan Story: The Beginning to 1877 
Heritage: Civilization and the Jews 

11 Constitution: That Delicate Balance 

12 Oceanua: The Marine Environaent 

13 Contemporary Health Issues 

14 Vietnam: A Television Haitory 

15 Project Universe: Astronomy 
1<* It's Everybody's Business 

17 Congress: We the People 

18 Humanities through the Arts 

10 American Government Survey 

20 The Art of Being Human 

21 Earth. Sea. and Sky 

22 Money Puzzle: The World of Macroeconomics 

23 Voyage: Challenge and Change in Career/Life Planning 

24 Family Portrait: A Study of Contemporary Lifestyles 

25 Cosmos 



As determined from item 7 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Ranking based on total number of institutions reporting use. 
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Table 40 

Video Telecouraes with Highest Student Enrollment. 1984-85^ 



Rank Order'' Title of Program Series 



1 New Literacy; An Introduction to Computers 

2 Business of Management 

3 Understanding Huaan Behavior 

4 Focus on Society 

5 American Story; The Beginning to 1877 

6 The Growing Years 

7 Principles of Accounting 

8 Introduction to Computers 

9 Faces of Culture; Studies in Cultural Anthropolgy 

10 It's Everybody's Business 
H Contemporary Health Issues 

12 The Write Course; Introduction to College Composition 

13 Oceanus: The Marine Environment 

14 Personal Finance and Money Management 

15 American Government Survey 

16 The Brain 

17 Project Universe: Astronomy 

18 General Biology 

1® The Art of Being Human 

20 Humanities through the Arts 

21 Vietnaw; A Television Hsltory 

22 Money Puzzle; The World of Macroeconomics 

23 Earth, Sea, and Sky 

24 American Government I 

25 Heritage: Civilization and the Jews 



As determined from Item 7 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 

Ranking based on combined total student enrollment for all institutions reporting 
use, ^ 
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Table 41 



Percentage of Video Telecourse and Audio Course 
Offerings By Academic Subject Area. 1984-85 



^IriT a Audio, 

^^^^ Telecourses Courses 



Education 


10 


5^ 
4 


Behavioral Sciences (Including Psychology) 


Social Sciences (including History) 


23 


o 
o 

f* 


Business 


13 
2 


Mathematics 


7 

2 


Computer Sciences 


9 


* 


Life Sciences 


5 


3 


Physical Sciences 


3 


o 


Engineering 


8 


G 

o 


Design 


* 


n 


Fine Arts, Performing Arts 


3 


U 

17 
1 


Remedial Basic Studies 




Pre--Medlcal or Pre-Dental 




0 


Pre-'taw 






Communications 




1 
4 


English and Composition (including ESL) 




6 
19 
7 


Foreign Language 




Health Sciences 




Library Sciences 




* 


Philosophy 




1 
* 


Recreation 




Religion 




S 
3 


Trades and Services 




Humanities (including Literature) 




0 


QED 




0 


Other 




0 



As determined from Item 7 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 

b 

As determined from Item 11 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire, 
* Represents a positive percentage less than 0.5. 
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Table 42 



Percentage of Video Telecourse and Audio Course 
By Reported Level of Course Offering 



Level of . j. 

Course ^ i^^**^" a ^"'^io h 

Telecourses Courses 



Lower Division „t 

Upper Division H 

Graduate o 29 



a 



b 



As determined fror, Ite» 7 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
As determined frons Item 11 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire, 
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Table 43 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Dlstrlbatloi, 
Methods for Video Teleconrfles, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Dlatrltiutlon Method 




Two-Year 










Total 
Grad. 


-1 - 

Total 
Public 


Total 

Prlvaite 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total"^ 


Public television station 


m 


m 


n% 


56!^ 






n 
U 


66\ 


321 


m 


Coaaerdal television station 


n 


0 


12 


5 


1 


6 


0 


10 


6 


9 


Cable television 


59 


16 


5B 


35 


19 


26 


0 


51 


17 


44 


Caipus closed'Circult system 


22 


16 


22 


26 

fall 


if 


CO 


29 


24 


18 


22 


Instructional Television Fixed 
Service (ITFS) 


9 


0 


9 


15 


9 


12 


11 


11 


9 


11 


State or regional closed 
circuit systen 


2 


0 


2 


12 


2 


8 


19 


u 


9 
C 


ft 

0 


Pre-recorded video cassette or 
Videodisc 


67 


43 


56 


53 


68 


59 


30 


55 


65 


57 


Other 


7 


0 


7 


9 


7 


8 


21 


7 


8 


8 


Estiiated Population $l7,e 


462 


9 


471 


236 


180 


416 


14 


702 


200 


902 



"Kler ' to circle 
taalysla restelcteil to Ijjtltutloiis that offered video telecoiirses. 
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Table 44 

Percentaiie of Institutions Reporting Various Distribution 
Hethods for Audio Courses, 
By level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Distribution Method 




Twp'Vear 






Four-Year 




Prof,/ 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Privfltp 

111 VU^w 




m J 

Total 


Public radio station 


191 




18% 




5!l; 




OIK 


22!;; 




17^; 


Cowercla' radio station 


1 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


3 


Cable radio 


2 


0 


2 


7 


0 


3 


0 


4 


0 


3 


SCA or PM subchannel 


7 


0 


6 


2 


5 


4 


0 


5 


5 


6 


Pre-recorded audiocassette or 






















records 


61 


100 


63 


68 


93 


83 


100 


63 


d3 


74 



35 0 33 25 12 18 



49 32 11 25 



Estiflated Population Size 1C9 



_____ ^ 56 79 135 4 167 87 254 



Jmmm circle 

tailjsls restricted to Institutions Hat offered audio courses. 
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Table 45 

Percentage of Instltutiooa Reportinir Scheduling of Video Telecoursea 
at Times Outside Norsal Hours of InBtructlon. 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984V 



special Scheduling Tii^ear p„,.,v... ol!l'! 

of video Telenurses 



— ''w-Vmi' Prot,/ total t«tal 
mk Private To tal Prtllc Private htal Srad, Pibllc Pri,ate Total' 



pawntwe ofiMtitatioM m m m 65> m m 5i« m m 



tit 



Bitliattd Popalatlon SlK m 9 m 231 im 416 a ,02 

3 ' ' ' " ' * ' ' ~ ~ I . - - I Lu - 

As deteralned froa Iteia 13 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire, 

b 

Analysis restricted to Institutions that offered video telecourses. 



200 902 



17 1 
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Table ;iti 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Schedylinj of Audio Courses 
at Tines Outside Nomal Hours of Instruction, 
By Uvel of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



special scheduling . . Two^Year MHea'' JT/ Tn... 

1!!^!!!^^ Z Total^ 

Percentage of Institutions 49^ en 50« 2W 26r, 32% m 43^ 361 



Estlnated Population Size 109 6 JJS 56 79 135 



41!li 



167 87 254 



* As deteriDlned froa Itea 13 of the Instructional Video/Audio (luestlonnalre. 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions that offered audio courses. 
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Table 47 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering Video Telecouraes 
Along with Parallel Non-Media Coiiraee, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Offer Parallel 


Puollc 


Two -Year 
private 


Total 


Public 


Pour-Year 
Private 


Total 


Total 
Prof./ 
Grad, 


Tot«l 
Public 


Total 
Private 


Total 


No 


ISHi 




15!|; 


m 






7911; 


21!t 




2811; 


Yes, for every course 


48 


71 


49 


30 


24 


28 


11 


41 


29 


39 


Yes, but only for cert.iln couraes 


37 


0 


36 


39 


20 


31 


10 


38 


19 


33 


Estlnatrd Population Size 

a 


462 


9 


471 


236 


180 


416 


14 


702 


200 


902 



A8 determined froB Itea 16 of the Instruct mI Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis restricted to institutions that offered video telecourses. 
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Table 48 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering Audio Couraefl 
Along with Parallel Non-Media Couraes, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984 V 



Offer Parallel 
Non-Hedla Courses 


Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Total 


Public 


Poiir-yeur 
Private 


Total 


Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 


Total^ 


No 


21% 


m 


30% 


37!i! 




51!k 


75X 


31!ii 


621 


41!li 


Yea, for every course 


41 


41 


40 


20 


23 


21 


0 


34 


24 


30 


Ym, but only for certain courses 


32 


0 


30 


43 


15 


28 


25 


35 


14 


20 


fistlaated Population Size 


109 


6 


115 


S6 


79 


135 


4 


167 


87 


254 



As deteralned froa Itcoi 16 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis restricted to Institutions that offered audio courses. 
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Table 49 



Percentage of Institutions Reporting Instructor ReBponfllblllty/AccesslblUty 
for Students Participating In Video Telecoursea or Audio Courses, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85'* 



Instructor Responsible/ 
Accessible for Students 


Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Total 


Public 


Pour-Year 
Private 


Total 


Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 


Total*^ 


No 


i% 


Q% 


4% 


at 


m 


1% 


OX 


4!lt 


m 


Sili 


Yes, for every course 


90 


90 


90 


85 


84 


85 


69 


68 


63 


87 


Yes, but only for certalii courses 


6 


10 


6 


12 


5 


8 


31 


8 


7 


8 



EstlMted Population Size 



15 495 240 190 



430 



AS deterdned from lte« 18 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis restricted to institutions that offered video telecourses or audio 



15 724 



courses. 



216 



186 
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Table 50 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Prliary Heans of Coiiunlcatlon 
with Faculty Responsible for Video Telecourses or Audio CourseB, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85" 



Prinary Means of 
CoBiutiication Kith Faculty 


Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Total 


Public 


_i_i/_m ICQ I 

Private 


Total 


Total 
rroi./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 


Total'^ 


Telephone 


40!^ 


m 


m 


43% 




34!!; 


321 


41!li 


22% 


37!!; 


In person 


42 


62 


43 


43 . 


68 


54 


60 


42 


67 


48 


Electronic nail 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


* 


0 


0 


1 


* 


Correspondence 


14 


19 


14 


10 


6 


8 


0 


13 


7 


11 


Other 


4 


0 


4 


4 


3 


3 


8 


4 


3 


4 


Estlnated Population Size 


460 


n 


475 


233 


169 


4^;'2 


15 


710 


182 


892 



' TmmiT " °' '1'"" 
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Table 51 



Percentage of Institutions Reporting Instructional Use of Closed-Clrcuit TV or ITFS of 

the Live CaMra-In-The-Classrooi Type, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85* 



Use of Clooed-Clrcult 
TV or ITPS of the Live 
Caiera-In-The-Classroos Type 

Percentage of Institutions 



Two-Yeap 



Four-Vear 



Total 



27* 14% 24X 33* 



23!li 



26» 4211; 2W 23« 



Estliated Population Size 



926 180 1106 541 1073 1614 HO 1494 1336 



2830 



b 



As deterilned fro* Ite« 27 of the Instructional Vldeo/Andlo Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all Institutions. 
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Table 52 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Kinds of Student-Faculty Interaction 
Associated with Courses Enploj/ing Live Caiera-In-Tlie-ClBsarooi TV, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85*' 



Kind of 




Two-Year 






Pour-Vear 




Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Student-Faculty Interaction 


Public 


ph(«taf n 


Tnf 111 


1)1,1.1 1„ 
PUDllC 


Private 


Total 


h 

Total 


No siiultaneous Interaction 


32!li 


m 


30!li 


2511; 


26!!; 


26X 


29« 


291 


26!l; 


28X 


On-line coiputer interaction 


4 


9 


4 


8 


8 


8 


8 


6 


8 


7 


Siiultaneous audio-only Inter- 
action 


16 


0 


15 


41 


12 


24 


18 


27 


10 


20 


Siiultaneous audio and video 
Interaction 


40 


44 


40 


25 


44 


36 


41 


33 


44 


38 


Don't know 


14 


37 


17 


11 


19 


16 


12 


13 


20 


16 


Estliated Population size 

A 


250 


25 


275 


178 


246 


424 


46 


436 


309 


745 



As deterilned froi Itei 28 of tlie Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. Respondents were asKed to circle 
all that applied. 



Analysis restricted to Institutions reporting use of live caaera-ln-the-classrooj television, 
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Table 53 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Instructor or Students Located Outside tlie Institution 
During Use of live Camera-In-The-Classrooi Instruction, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Sludents or Instructor - Two-Year Pour-Year hT/ Total Total 

Reiotfily Located Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total'' 



"° m m m 501 74* 64S m m %% m 

Ves, Oft-caiera instructor 

Is located elsewhere •07845283 6 
Yes, 80ie students viewing 

are located elseeite i? o 16 42 12 24 10 28 10 20 

« W 9 5 13 10 15 7 14 lo 



EstUated Population Size 250 25 27S 178 246 424 46 436 309 



g ' "' ■■ ■ ■ -n i - II i j i - 

As deteriined froii Iteia 29 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. Respondents were aaked to circle 
all that applied. 

^ Analysis restricted to institutions reporting use of live caBera-ln-the-classrooi television. 
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Eatliated Population Size 



Table 54 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Use of 
Audio Conferencing for Instruction, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85'* 



Total 

Two-Vear Four-Year Prof./ Total Total 

Use of Audio Conferencing Public Private Total Publi c Private Total Grad. Public Private Total'^ 

Percentage of institutions 12^; 1% m 71 '^^ J^J ~ 



326 180 1106 541 1073 1614 110 1494 1336 2830 



As deterdned froi Itej 30 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all Institutions. 
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Table 55 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Use of other Interactive Media 
in Conjunction with Audio Conferencing for Instruction, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85' 



Use of Other Interactive Media 




Two'Year 






Four-Year 




Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




with Audio Conferencing 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total'' 


No 


63^ 


m 


62!|i 


54!li 


59!|; 


sex 


34^ 


57X 


m 


5711; , 


Yes, with visuals (e.?.. elec- 
tronic blackboard, facsiaille 
transaission) 


20 


34 


21 


30 


27 


29 


50 


26 


29 


27 


Yes, coiputer conferencing 


8 


0 


7 


10 


4 


8 


8 


9 


3 


8 


Don't Icnow 


12 


34 


13 


10 


11 


11 


10 


12 


11 


12 


Estliated Population Size 


110 


3 


113 


105 


75 


180 


14 


226 


81 


307 



A8 deterilned f roi Itea 31 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle 
all that applied. 



Analysis restricted to institutions that used audio conferencing for instruction. 
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SECTION V: SUPPORT 
(Tables 56 through 98) 
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Table 56 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Heiberahlp in Coiputer Consortia, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 







Two-Vear 






Four-Vear 




fotal 
Prof./ 


Total 


Total 
Private 




Consortium Menbsrship 


Public 


Private 


""Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Grad, 


Public 


Totes'* 


Perceo'^age of Institutions 




I?* 




m 


31$ 


m 


30lli 


m 


201 


U% 


Estiiated Population Size 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 


1336 


2630 


a . ^ , , , ^ ■ 



As deteriined fron Ite» 14 of the Conputers for Instruction Questionnaire, 



Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Table 57 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS MEMBERSHIP IN CONSORTIDM 
BY LEVEL OF OFFERING AND TYPE OF CONTROL, 1984-86' 



Years of Heibershlp 




Two-Year 






Pour-Year 


Total 
Prof./ 


Total 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private Total 


Grad. 


Public 


Total** 


Nuiber of years: 

Mean 

Kedian 

Mode 


5.93 
5.00 
Z 


3.53 
2.00 
1 


5.73 
4.00 
2 


8.55 
8.00 
10 


6.04 7.12 
4,00 5.00 
1 2 


4.58 
4.00 
2 


7,09 
6.00 
2 


5.72 
4.00 
2 


6 34 
5.00 
2 


l!stip.ated Population Size 


315 


30 


345 


265 


333 598 


33 


593 


383 


976 



As deteralned froii itea 15 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 



Analysis based on institutions with iiieabership in coiputer consortia. 




Table 58 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Satisfaction with Consortlus 
in Meeting Coiputer Needs, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Satisfaction with Consortium 




Two-Year 






Four-Year 




Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Prj>/ate 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total'' 


Percentage of Institutions 


m 


m 


77!i; 




73* 


741 


7411; 


m 


m 


75!i; 



EstUated Population Size 315 30 345 265 333 S98 33 593 



As detenlned froB Itei 16a of the Conputers for Instruction Questionnaire. ' 
Analysis restricted to Institutions with conputer consortimi Dembershlp. 
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Table 59 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Planning to Retain 
In Coiputer Consortiuii for Next Three Years, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85* 



Plans to Retain Consortlui 




Two-Year 






Pour-Year 




Total 
Prof./ 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Heibershlp for Next Three Years 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Grad, 


Total'' 


Percentage of Institutions 


96!li 


96ili 


m 


m 


m 


941 


93!li 


95% 


9511; 


95!K 


Estliated Population Size 


315 


30 


345 


265 


333 


598 


33 


593 


383 


976 


a . . . ... ~ 



As deterilned froB Ite« 16b of the Conputers for Instruction Questionnaire. 



Analysis restricted to institutions with coaputer consortium nenbershlp. 
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Table 60 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Services 

Provided by Conputer Consortlui, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Consortlui 
Services 



Two-Year 



Group hardware buying 
Group software buying 
Software evaluation 
Distribution of software 

developed by lenber 

institutions 
Assistance in networking 

hardware 
Providing Instructional or 

training services 
Cross-registration for 

coiputer courses 
Library-related services 
Large lainfraie access 
Other 



Pour-Year 



Total 

Prof./ Total 



Total 



Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total*' 



55!li 


44!li 


54!li 


4711! 


55\ 










57 


44 


56 


53 


42 


47 


37 




AO 


61 


43 


60 


45 


39 


41 


32 


53 


38 


55 


39 


53 


50 


41 


45 


41 


52 


41 


39 


8 


36 


43 


27 


34 


27 


40 


25 


59 


52 


58 


48 


39 


43 


41 


53 


41 


7 


18 


8 


6 


11 


8 


5 


6 


11 


22 


31 


22 


36 


29 


32 


32 


28 


30 


34 


12 


32 


60 


33 


45 


18 


46 


30 


10 


13 


11 


7 


17 


13 


13 


9 


16 



52!l; 

50 

47 



48 
34 
48 
8 

29 
40 
12 



Estinated Population Size 



30 345 265 333 598 33 593 383 



976 



As deteralned from Item 17 of the Conputers for Instruction Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle all 
that applied. 



Analysis restricted to institutions with computer consortiua nembership. 
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Table 61 

Percentage of Institutions ReportinK Meibership 
in Video Consortia, 
By Level of offering and Type of Control, 1984-85' 







Two- Year 






Four-Vear 




Total 
Prof./ 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Consortiui Meibership 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Grad. 


Total'' 


Percentage of institutions 


m 


m 


43!li 


42lli 


23!li 


2911; 


m 


46!l; 


^^^ 


asm 


Estiiated Population Size 

n 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 


1336 


2830 



As deteralned froi Itei 36 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Estlnated Population Size 



Table 62 

Percentage of Institutions Report Ing HeibepBhlp 
In Audio/Radio Consortia, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1684 V 



Total 

Two-year Pour-Year Prof./ Total Total 

Consortiui Heibership Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total** 



Percentage of institutions in 8* m m n ai 5\ nx 1% 9X 



180 1106 541 1073 1614 110 1494 1336 



2830 



A — 

As deteriined fro« Itei 40 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all Institutions. 
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Table 63 

Average Length of Heiberahlp In Video Consortiui 
By LeveJ of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85* 



Total 

Two-Year Pour-Year Prof./ Total Total 

Years of MeibersM? Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total** 



Nuiber of years: 

Mean. 6.33 5.41 6.27 6.84 6.62 6.72 6.29 6.49 6.48 6.49 

Median 5.00 3.00 5.O0 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5 00 

Mode 5 1 5 5 3 5 1 5 1 5* 



Estiiated Population Size 444 31 475 226 245 471 33 686 293 979 

As deteriined froi Itei 37 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
^ Analysis restricted to institutions with aeabership in video consortiun. 
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Table 64 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Satisfaction with 
ConsortluBi In Meeting Television-Related Needs, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Satisfaction with Consortlun 




Two -Year 






Four-Year 




Total 
Prof./ 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Grad. 


Total'' 


Percentage of Institutions 


m 


60!li 


m 


69!l; 


59!li 


64!li 


56X 


78!li 


59!l; 


72!ll 


Estliated Population Size 
a . . . 


444 


31 


475 


226 


245 


471 


33 


686 


293 


979 



As detenlned froi Itei 3bi v-f the Instructional Video/Audio Questlonnai 



Analysis restricted to Institutions with video consortium lenberahip. 
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Table 65 

Percentage of Institutlona Reporting Planning to Reialn 
in VJileo Consortia for Next Three Years, 
By Level cf Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85* 



Plans to Retain Consortlui ■fwo-Year Pour-Year h7) Total Tnf«l 

Heibershii. for fat T hree Years Public Private Total Public Private Total Gr ad, Public Private Total'' 

Percentage of institutions 98% 100% m m m m m m m" 



98!i; 



Estliated Population Size 444 31 475 226 245 471 33 686 293 979 



a 

As detenlned fros Iteu 38b of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 

b 

Analysis restricted to institutions with video consortium nenbership. 
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Table 66 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting: Various Services 

Provided by Video Consortlui, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Consortiun Services 



Two-year 



Four -Year 



Total 

Prof./ Total Total 



Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total'' 



Television prograi previews 


73% 




m 


57* 


35Hi 


46!lt 


43« 


67!k 


m 


58!k 


Television prograi exchange 


52 


51 


52 


48 


53 


51 


39 


51 




51 


Staff or faculty exchange 


12 


10 


12 


9 


14 


12 


8 


10 


14 


11 


Original productions 


36 


19 


37 


38 


34 


36 


49 


38 


33 


37 


Staff or faculty development 


36 


32 


36 


28 


28 


28 


32 


33 


29 


32 


Group buy/acquisition (prograi 
rights) 


80 


45 


78 


66 


63 


60 


35 


74 


51 


66 


Other 


14 


19 


14 


20 


19 


19 


19 


16 


19 


17 


Bstliated Population Size 


444 


31 


475 


226 


245 


471 


33 


686 


293 


979 



As determined fron Itea 39 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle all 
that applied. 



Analysis restricted to institutions with video consortiui Benberahlp. 
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Table 67 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering Faculty 

Training In the Instructional Use of Coiputera 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Percentage of Institutions 



Two'Vear 



Pour-Year 



Total 

Prof./ Total Total 



Faculty Training Offered Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total'' 



65* 55« U% n% 58* 63* m m 57* 



63!l; 



Estliated Population Size 



863 140 1003 517 921 1438 77 1403 1115 



2518 



As deterilned fron lte» 29 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
Analysis restrlctnd to Institutions with computers available. 
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Table 68 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering Various Types 
of Faculty Training In the Instructional Use of Coiputers, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85" 



Two -Year 



Four-Year 



Total 

Prof./ Total Total 



93 
44 

41 
20 

43 
39 



91* 91S; 91^1 m m m m 

93 92 93 90 93 92 93 
42 32 36 36 44 33 39 



Types of in lnlng Offered Public Private Total Public Private Tota l Grad. Public Private Total*^ 

Training In the operation 

ofequlpient 92!^ 97!l; 93* 

Training In the operation 
of "canned" applicatlonii 
software 93 94 

Training In the selection 

of software 45 38 

Training In the integration of 
student coiputer use with gen- 
eral instructional objectives 40 49 
Training in the production or 

design of software 21 15 

Training in the use of computers 
for instructional nanageiont 
and testing 44 35 

Training of sole kind in 
general instructional nethods 39 38 



35 36 35 40 38 37 



24 20 21 30 22 



38 27 31 36 41 



20 



28 



38 



21 



36 



35 29 31 



39 



17 30 



34 



Estiiated Population Size 



561 78 639 368 535 903 32 940 634 1574 



As detemlned froB Item 30 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle all 
rlvir applied. 

Analysis restricted to institutions that offer faculty training in the use of coaputers for instruction. 
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Tnblc (19 

Percentage of insMfii Various Sources of Faculty 

Training 1.. ' h uir uvWml Use of Coiputers 
By Level of Oiferini; and Type of Control. 1984-85* 



Sources of Training 




Two-year 






ruui icur 




Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total'' 


Instructors froi Institution 






















faculty 


m 


81!li 


85!|; 


7S!k 




m 




81!k 


74111 


78« 


Instructors froi institution 
staff 


49 


35 


47 


79 

1 0 




DO 


60 


61 


53 


67 


User groups froi within the 
institution 


18 


8 


17 


25 


15 


19 


22 


21 


14 


18 


Consortia staff 


8 


2 


7 


6 


3 


4' 


7 


7 


3 


6 


nanuiaciurer 8 representatives 


23 


15 


22 


20 


13 


16 


25 


22 


13 


18 


Software producer's representa- 
tives 


15 


8 


14 


13 


7 


9 


11 


14 


7 


11 


Outside consultants 


18 


20 


18 


12 


13 


13 


18 


16 


14 


15 


Other 


5 


2 


4 


10 


6 


8 


15 


7 


6 


7 


Estliated Population Size 


561 


78 


639 


368 


535 


903 


32 


940 


634 


1574 



Jtaf wliSl °^ "° 8"P»*«t8 «ere ashed to circle all 

AMlyjU restricted to Institutions that offer facalty training In the use ol canpnters tor Instruction. 
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Table 70 



AVERAGE NUMBER OP HOURS OP FACULTY TRAINING IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL USE OP COMPUTERS 
BY LEVEL OF OFFERING AND TYPE OF CONTROL, 1984-85* 



Hours of Training 




Two-Year 






Four-Year 




lotal 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total'' 


Nuiber of Hours: 






















Mean 

Median 

Mode 


16.30 
10.00 
10 


13.81 
8.00 
6 


16.03 
10.00 
10 


13.50 
8.00 
3 


14.00 
8.00 
4 


13.79 
8.00 
4 


9.02 
8.00 
8 


15.13 
ICOO 
10 


13,85 
8.00 
4 


14.61 
10.00 
10.00 


Estiiated Population Size 


561 


78 


639 


368 


535 


903 


32 


940 


634 


1574 


a . . . ... . 



As deteriined froi Iteii 32 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
Analysis restricted to Institutions which offer faculty training in the instructional use of coiputers. 
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Table 71 



Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Types of Expert Assistance 
to Faculty Hho Wish to Use Coiputers for Instruction, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V ' 



Type of Assistance 
None^ 

In the evaluation of software*^ 

In the acquisition of rights to 
use software 

In the operation of equlpient^ 

In the Integration of student 
coiputer use with general 
Instructional objectives^ 

In the use of coiputers for 
Instructional lanagenent 
and testing*^ 



Two-Vear 



Public Private Total 
43^ 61!l; m 
21 



Pour-Year 



42 

26 
55 



24 



29 



8 

40 



39 

25 
52 



Total 

_ Prof./ Total 
Public Private Total Grad. Public 

28* 45% m 56\ 37* 

39 



45 



36 



27 



43 



13 



22 



29 



22 



25 



12 



26 



16 



27 



31 



18 



23 



20 



30 



Total 

Private Total 

4811; 4311; 



b 



33 



34 25 28 15 30 23 
68 54 59 38 60 51 



39 

26 
56 



20 



23 



18 



25 



thaf IpSlled^ Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle all 

Analysis based on a'l Institutions. 

Analysis restricted to Institutions reporting expert assistance to faculty. 
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Table 72 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Offering 
Faculty Training In Use of Video Technologies for Instruction, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85* 



Offer Faculty Training In 




Two-Vear 






Four-Year 




Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Instructional Use of Video 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total^ 


No 


m 


71!l! 


38!l> 






40!|i 


56!li 


31!l; 


m 


40!li 


Yes, forial, structured training 


6 


2 


5 


8 


5 


6 


2 


7 


4 


5 


Yes. Inforial training 


62 


27 


57 


63 


50 


54 


42 


62 


47 


55 



Eatliated Population Size 



926 180 1106 541 1073 1614 110 1494 1336 2830 



" As leteriined froi Itea 32 of the Iiwtructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle 
ail that applied. 

b 

Analysis based on all Institutions. 
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Table 73 

Average Length of Faculty Training in the 
Instructional Use of Video, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984V 



Total 

J^g^Year Pour-Year Prof./ Total Total 



Hours of Training public Private Total P ublic Private Total Grad! P:!;; pZte Total^ 

Nuiber of hours: 



^'^^ ^'38 4-55 5.48 8.66 7 43 7 66 5 02 fl l-? « or 

;:r r° ^-^^ ^'00 :::: 



Estimated Population Size 631 53 684 384 590 974 46 1026 ' 678 1704 



As detenlned fron Item 34 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 

b 

Analysis restricted to institutions that offered faculty training in the use of video for instruction. 
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Table 74 



Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Types of Faculty Training 
In the Instructional Use of Video Technologies, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85'^ 



Types of 
Faculty Training Offered 



Two-Year 



Public Private Total 



Training in the selection of 

video/TV prograw for use In 

instruction 
Training in the production or 

design of video/TV prograis 

for use of instruction 
Training in the Integration of 

video use with overall currl- 

cului content 
Training in the Integration of 

video use with overall instruc- 
tional lethods 
Any training at all In general 

Instructional nethods 
Training in the operation of 

equipaent 



Total 

Po"''-Year Prof./ Total Total 

Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total'' 



411 



m 



4or 36^; m m 37!^ 



39!li 



CO 


27 


42 


58 


41 


47 


43 


49 


39 


45 


37 


21 


36 


43 


36 


38 


26 


39 


34 


37 


42 


27 


41 


51 


39 


43 


31 


45 


37 


42 


44 


40 


44 


49 


41 


44 


54 


46 


41 


44 


85 


97 


86 


85 


93 


90 


77 


84 


93 


88 



iSstiiated Population Size 



631 



53 684 384 590 974 46 1026 678 1704 



As deteralned froBi Itei 33 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle 
all that applied, 



Analysis restricted to Institutions that offered faculty training in the instructional use of video. 




Table 75 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Providing Various Types of Expert 
Assistance to Faculty Using Video for Instruction. 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-86 







Two-Year 






Pour-Vear 




Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Expert Assistance Provlrl^d 


rUDllC 


rrivate 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total 


iivllC 


i£% 




26% 


17* 


33!i; 


28lli 


33!i; 


20!li 


3611; 


271 


Assistance In the evaluation 






















of proerai materials^ 
Assistance in the acquisition of 
rights to use prograa materlala^ 


94 


47 


53 


49 


34 


40 


43 


52 


36 


45 


' 63 


50 


62 


59 


46 


51 


38 


61 


46 


55 


Technical assistance in the oper- 






ation of equJpient*^ 


93 


95 


93 


94 


97 


96 


92 


fid 




AC 

95 


Expert assistance in the integra- 








v% 


tion of student video use with 






















overall curricuIuB content'^ 
Expert assistance In the integra- 


31 


22 


30 


37 


26 


30 


20 


33 


25 


30 


tion of student video use with 






















overall Instructional lethods^ 
Other assistance'^ 

n 


36 
8 


19 
4 


34 
7 


44 

13 


10 


35 
9 


29 
12 


39 
10 


28 
7 


35 
9 



As deterilned froB Iteii 35 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle 
all tnat applied, 

^ Analysis based on all Institutions. 

Q 

AMlyslj restricted to Institutions that provide expert assistance to faculty uslns video technologies. 
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Table 76 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Providing Assistance 
to Faculty and/or Students In Purchasing Coiputer Hardware, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-86° 



Hardware Purchasing Assistance 




Two-Year 






Four-Year 




Total 
Prof./ 
6rad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total"^ 


No Assistance 


50!l; 


12% 








37X 


44\ 


39!i; 


m 


m 


Assistance to students only 


* 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


\ 


1 


Assistance to faculty only 


23 


13 


21 


13 


19 


17 


14 


19 


17 


18 


Assistance to both faculty 
and students 


27 


14 


25 


65 


35 


46 


41 


42 


33 


37 



Estliated Population Size 



926 180 1106 541 1073 1614 110 1^94 1336 2830 



As deterilned froii Itei 24 of the Conputers for Instruction Questionnaire. 



Analysis based on all institutions. 



* Represents a positive percentage less than 0.5. 
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Table 77 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Faculty Incentives 
for Developient of Coiputer Prograis, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 





Two-Year 






Four-Year 




Total 
Prof / 
Grad. 


Public 


lotai 
Private 




Incentive Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total'' 


Institution provides^NO 
special incentives 721 


m 


75!l; 


62!t 


76!l; 


7l!l; 


75* 


68% 


7811; 


m 


Faculty share in the royalties^ 22 


21 


22 


53 


33 


42 


33 


% 


31 


34 


faculty ietain rights to prograns 28 


45 


29 


46 


54 


51 


39 




52 


43 


Reduced course load for faculty 44 


27 


43 


26 


20 


22 


14 


.?6 


20 


29 


Assistance In obtaining grants 
or contracts 44 


28 


43 


52 


47 


49 


20 


47 


44 


46 


ft 

Legal assistance 7 


0 


6 


24 


12 


18 


2ft 




10 


14 


Clerical/logistical support^ 46 


11 


43 


44 


41 


43 


38 


45 


38 


42 


Additional conpensation 22 


11 


21 


6 


10 


8 


6 


15 


10 


13 


Other incentive^ 7 

n 


11 


7 


5 


9 


7 


14 


6 


10 


7 



As deteralned froB Itei 28 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. Respondents were asked to circle all 
that applied. 



Analysis based on all institutions. 

Analysis restricted to institutions that provide sone faculty Incentive. 
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Table 78 



Percentage of Institutions Reporting Receiving Discounted or Free 
Broadcast Tine From Outlet for Video Telecourses 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control. 1984-85^ 



Receive Discounted/ 
Free Broadcast Tlse 


Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Total 


Public 


Pour-Vear 
Private 


Total 


Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 


Total*^ 


No 


m 


lOOili 


43!ii 


5I!|; 


74% 


fill 




451 


76!l; 


52IK 


Yes, free prograi broadcast tlae 


23 


0 


23 


24 


9 


18 


0 


23 


9 


20 


Yes, reduced cost prograi broad- 






















cast tlae 


6 


0 


8 


5 


3 


4 


0 


7 


3 


6 


Yes. cable access channel (s) 


45 


0 


44 


36 


19 


29 


9 


42 


17 


37 


Estliated Population Size 


462 


9 


471 


236 


180 


416 


14 


702 


200 


902 


As detemlned from Item 15 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire 
all that applied. 


Respondents were asked to circle 





Analysis restricted to institutions that offered video telecourses. 
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Table 79 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Receiving Discounted or Free 
Broadcast Tine FroB Outlet for Audio Courses, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Received Discounted/ Two-Vear Pour-Year p" Total TotaJ 

Free Broadcast Ti,e Mile Private Total miTm^l^ td! mt ,ITL Total^ 



No 



85% 100* 86% 76% 89% 83% 100% 82% 90% 



Yes, free prograi broadcast time 10 0 9 le 



8 11 0 12 



85% 
10 



Yes, reduced cost program broad- 
cast tine 2 o 



2 2 0 1 0 2 0 1 



Yes, cable access channeKs) 49433 



5 0 5 3 5 



Estiiated Population Size 109 
a 



6 115 56 79 135 4 167 87 254 
alltrSier °^ Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. Respondents were asi^to circle 



^ Analysis restricted to Institutions that offered audio courses. 
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Table 80 

Tuition and Fees for Video Telecouraea Relative 
to Non-Media Courses, 
By Levp: offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Student Tuition and Fees 
for Video Telecourses 



Generally higher 
Generally about the same 
Generally lower 



Two-Year 



Four-Year 



Total 

Prof./ Total Total 



PubllcPrivate Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total'' 



9« 


m 




m 




14!li 


m 


m 


9% 


I2!i; 


19 


65 


89 


80 


78 


80 


87 


86 


79 


84 


2 


16 


2 


3 


33 


6 


0 


2 


12 


4 



Estliated Population size 



462 



9 471 236 180 416 14 702 



As deterilned fron Item 20 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 




902 



Analysis restricted to institutions that offered video telecourses. 
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Table 81 

Tuition and Pees for Audio Courses 
Relative to Non-Media Courses, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Student Tuition and Pees 
fo:r Audio Courses 


Public 


Tuo-lfear 
Private 


Total 


Public 


Four-Year 
Private 


Total 


Total 
Prof,/ 
Grad. 


Tota) 
Public 


lOCfli 

Private 


Total'' 


Generally higher 


0« 




OX 


2% 








1% 


ax 




Generally about the saae 


98 


74 


96 


93 


85 


88 


66 


95 


83 


92 


Generally lower 


2 


26 


4 


5 


10 


8 


34 


4 


11 


6 


E&tliated Population Size 

A 


109 


6 


115 


56 


79 


135 


4 


167 


87 


254 



As detemUned fron Itea 20 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
^ Analysis restrlctod to institutions that offered audio courses. 
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Table 82 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Video Telecourses or Audio Courses 
Explicitly Identified in Catalog/Schedule of Courses, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Catalog/Course Soliedule 
Identifies Telecourses 




Two-year 






Four-Year 




Tnf al 
iOlqi 

Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 

Public 


Total 
Private 




Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Total'' 


Percentage of institutions 


64% 


48!^ 


63% 


47!l; 


31% 


m 


2511 


58!li 




5211; 


Estiiated Population Size 
a 


480 


15 


495 


240 


190 


430 


15 


724 


216 


940 



^ Analysis restricted to institutions that offered video telecourses or audio 



courses, 
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Tabk 83 



Percentage of Institutions Reporting Video Telecoursea or Audio Courses 
are Distinguished from Other Courses on Student Transcripts, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Student Transcripts 
Distinguish Telecourses 

Percentage of institutions 



Two-Year 



Pour-Year 



Total 

Prof,/ Total 



Total 



Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total" 



10% m 



m 



18* 2Z% o\ m 



m 



Estliated Population Size 



307 



314 



112 



60 172 



420 



As deivralned frou Ite« 22 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 

Analysis restricted to Institutions that explicitly Identify video telecourses or audio courses In 
catalog/schedule of courses, 



70 



490 




Table 84 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Policies Regarding 
Transfer ot Video Talecourse Credits, 
Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984V 



Total 

Ij!!!!!!!:^^ t,! ^ 

Institution does not noruaUy ' ~~ ~ 

recognize and accept tele- 
course Credits earnejj els^' 

l.S'o« »or.al'y ^eco^«l^es " '«« « a« 15, 

and accepts tel^ourge credits 
earned ^mW^ 54 

Hlier* ai>e recognized on a 
case-by-case or "lepartineiit-by- 
departnent basis ^2 



20 49 31 16 22 10 46 16 32 



55 44 60 60 60 44 48 59 53 



Estliated Population sue 926 m im 541 1073 1614 no 1494 1335 



2830 



^ AS dete^ined froj, ^gji 35 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
AnaJys^ jjgjed on ^jj institutions. 



25'/ 
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Tahle 85 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Various Policies Regarding 
Transfer of Audio course Credits, 
By Level of Offering and Type of control, 1984V 



Institutional Policy 



Two-Year 



Four 'Year 



Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad. Public Private Total 



Total 

?rof./ Total Total 

b 



Institution does not normally 
recogniee and accept tele- 
course credits earned else- 
where 

Institution noraally recognizes 
and accepts telecourse credits 
earned elsewhere 

Telecourse credits earned else- 
where are recognized on a 
case-by-case or departnent-by- 
departnent basis 



45 



47 



2fi'>i n% m 26« 2u 48X m 271 \6% 



14 40 26 13 16 11 37 13 



60 49 



26 



63 61 61 41 53 60 



56 



EstlDated Population Size 



926 



130 



1106 541 1073 IS14 VJ I494 ]336 



2830 



b 



As detersilned froa Item 25 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Table 86 

Institutional Policies Regarding Video Telecourfle Credits Earned 
and Degree Requlrenents, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, i9fl4V 



Institutional Policy 



Two-year 



Four-Vear 



Total 

Prof,/ Total Total 



Public Private Total Public Private Total Grad, Public Private Total'' 



Institution policy sakes no 
distinction between tele- 
course credits earned for 
Bajor field of study and 

other degree requireaents 65!li m m 
Institution policy restricts 

the use of telecourse credits 

in wetlng requlreeenta for 

a lajor field of study 3 4 

Institution policy varies from 

department to departient 7 7 

Institution has no settled 

policy toKard use of tele- 
course credits in aeetlng 

degree requirements 25 43 



44^ 40% m 45!k 51% 42% 50* 



18 10 13 



3 11 



10 



34 45 40 45 29 44 



36 



Estlnated Population Size 



926 180 1106 541 1073 1614 



As deteralned froa Item 26 of the Instructional VJdso/Audlo Questionnaire, 
Analysis based on all Institutions. 



110 



94 1336 



2830 
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Table 87 

Institutional Policies Regardlnf Audio Course Credits Earned 
and Degree RequiieBenta, 
By Level of Offering and Type cf Control, 1984-85^ 



Institution policy lakes no — — — _ 
distinction between course 
credits earned for lajor 
field of study and other 

degree requlreien*3 6« 46* m m ank ^i* aa^ 

Institution policy restricts 49* 
the use of audio coui'se 
credits In leetlr;^ ret^ulre- 
lenta for a aajof field of 

study 24345., 
Institutional policy varies <i 6 3 5 4 

froi departaent to depart- 

In";wio» has .0 settled ' « « " M " 3 11 9 „ 

policy toward use of tele- 
cour&e credits In leetlng 

degree requlreaents 27 44 30 35 45 42 47 30 45 37 



Estliated Population Size 926 180 1106 541 1073 1614 110 1494 1336 2830 



As determined froB Iten 26 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
^ Analysis based on all Institutions. 
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Table 88 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting Existence of a Task Force 
Study Group, or Individual Adipinlstrator to Investigate Uses and Facilities 
for Instructional Use of Audio, Video, and Coiputers, 
By Level of offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 




Existence of Task Force, 
Study Group, or Adslnistrator 



Two-year 



for instructional Technology" iglTlg^ ^ ..t l l 
Percentage of Institutions 67!l; 58% m 67% m 



Total 

Prof./ Total 



Total 

Private Total 



64X 64!|; 67« 



62!IE 



6S« 



Gstliated Population Size 



1106 541 1073 1614 llO 1494 1336 



b 



As deterained froio Item 7 of the Couputers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all Institutions. 
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Table 89 

Prlnary Decision Haking Responsibility for Coiputers' 



Board Adralnls- 



ll^}}^^ t?^^^^^ Departaent Faculty Individual Center Not 



Coiputer 

i^muty ,nms 0ffl..r Officer "lear" ciulito '"S;* Zt Appl"able 

Planning faculty training 
for instructional uses 

of coiputers * 3K 3^1^ 



Selecting conputer maln- 
frane/nlnl hardware 

(brand and supplies)'^ 3 21 9 

Selecting Blcrocomputer 
hardHare ||brand and 

supplies) 1 12 12 

Selecting general use 
software for ualn- 

fraie/fllnlcoRputei' 1 12 7 



13% m m 2i\ zx 



15 2 38 



22 21 12 J9 



13 14 6 45 



Selecting course-specific 
software for aainframe/ 

■Inlcoiputer' « 2 5 20 17 39 10 

Selecting general use 
software Jor alcro- 

co-PUters » 5 6 20 18 28 2I 

Selecting course-specific 
software for Blcrocoiaputers * l 4 18 12 59 4 

Oeclding what cooiputer- 
related skills and 
knowledges are to be 

learned by students^ 11 13 38 25 2 



o 26V 
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Table 80 (continued) 
Pri«ary Decision Making RefipM'bJiMty for Coiputers' 



Responsibility 

Representing institution in 
coiputer consortluR 
decision taking 

Establlshaent of incentives/ 
rewards for software 
developient by faculty^ 

Deternlning frequency and 
atount of student use of 
conputers 

Establishing any separate 
charges for student use 
of coiputers 



Board Adhlnls- 
of tratlve 
Trustees Officer 



Copputer 



Acadenic Departient Faculty Individual mie? M 
Officer Head CoBiittee Faculty Staff Appliciible 



in 



m 



33« 



1% 



21 



10 



17 



12 



18 



16 



65 



25 



23 



11 



11 



37 



jj As deteralned from Iteu 27 of the Conputers for Instruction Questionnaire. 

^ Analysis restricted to Institutions where faculty training is offered. 

J Analysis restricted to Institutions where BainfraBe/ninlcoBputers available, 

g Analysis restricted to Institutions where nicrocoaputers available. 

J Analysis restricted to institutions where computers available. 

Analysis restricted to institutions with meubershlp in coiputer consortium. 

* Represents a positive percentage less than 0.5. 
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Table 90 

PrlKary Decision Making Responsibility for Video/Audio Technologies^ 



Specialized 

Board Adainis- ^^^^1^/ 
of trative Acadeaic Department Faculty Individual Video 



Eatabliahlng budget for 
telecoursg/audlo course 

offerings 3 13 51 n 

Deterninlng faculty 
assignients for tele- 
courses^audio 

courses * 2 35 51 

Deterninlng student 
tuition and fees 
for telecoursgs/ 

audio courses 37 24 23 2 

Plannii.g faculty 
training for instruc- 
tional use of video/ 

audio * 2 24 12 

Establishing budget 
for purchasing class- 
rooi video/audio 

equipient 3 17 27 16 



10 



29 



Selection of brand or 
supplier for class- 
rooi vldecj/audio 

equipment * 6 6 16 2 4 59 



Not 



Reaponslbility Trustees Officer Officer Head Coanittee Faculty Staff Applicable 



Deter»ining telecourse/ 
audio coupe 

offerings 2% 2% m u% n 6X 2% 



12 



Table 90 (continued) 
Priaary Decision Naklnfi ReaponslblUty for Video/Audio Technologies^ 



D ^ Specialized 

Board AdBlnls- 

of tratlve Academic Department Faculty Individual Video Not 

Responsibility Trustees Officer Officer Head Coranittee Faculty staff Applicable 



Deterainlng whether 
classrooB video/ 
audio equipoent is 
placed in specific 
location or rotated 
a«ong cjassro-^'as on 

Detenlnlng tele- 
course/audio 
course require- 
lents on trans- 
ferability 2 8 51 8 9 * » 24 

Representing Instl • 
tutlon In telecourse/ 
audio course consor- 

tlun decision Baking^ 0 3 34 19 1 3 30 



Ij As deternined tm Item 46 of thf> Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 

^ Analysis restricted to institutions that offered video telecourses or audio courses 

Analysis restricted to Institutions that offered faculty training In instructional use of video/audio 
^ technology. 

g Analysis based on all Institutions. 
Analysis restricted to institutions with Benbership In video or audio consortia. 
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Table 91 



TKfl-YEAR FUNDING EXPECTATIONS FOR INSTRUCTIOBAi 
COMPOTER USE BY SOURCE OF FUNDING, 1984-85^ 





■ "• ' ■ 


Direction of Fundlnif'' 




ouuiwt? ui ruuuxilg 


Increase 


Remain 
the Same 


Decrease 


Don't Know 


Institution 


45!li 


3l!li 


6% 


17H1 


Internally generated funds 


6 


29 


1 


63 


Special fees for computer use 




36 


2 


41 


Special state appropriations 


16 


29 


6 


48 


Non-federal grants and contracts 


30 


24 


3 


43 


Federal grants and contracts 


17 


27 


11 


45 



As determined from item 37 of the Computers for Instruction Questionnaire. 



Analysis based on all institutions, 
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Table 92 



TWO-YEAR EXPECTATIONS OF EXPENDITORES FOR 
INSTROCTIONAL COMPUTER USE BY TYPE OF EXPENDITURE, 1984-85 



Direction of Funding 



Type of Expenditure 


Increase 


Renaln 
the Same 


Decrease 


Gquipnent 


57!l; 


I9!l; 


9% 


Software 


65 


17 


3 


Personnel 


44 


34 


3 



As determined from Item 38 of the Conputers for Instruction Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all 'nstitutions. 
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Table 93 

Two-Year Funding Expectations for 
Instructional Video/Audio Use by Source of Fundint 1984-85^ 



Direction of Fundin g 



Source of Funding 


Increase 


Remain the Sane 


Decrease 


Don't knoM 


General operating funds of the Institution 




m 


8X 


m 


Internally Mtierated funds 


in 


33 


2 


56 


Telficourse tuition and fees 


15 


32 


2 


51 


Special state appropriations 


8 


31 


7 


55 


Non-federal grants and contracts 


18 


26 


4 


53 


Federal grants and contracts 


10 


27 


4 


54 



As determined from Item U of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Table 94 

Two-Vear Expectations of Expenditures 
for Instnictlonal Video/Audio Use 
by Type of Expenditure. 1984-85^ 



Type of Expenditure 



Video: 



Audio: 



Equlpnent 

Programs/Materlah 
Personnel 

Equlpnient 

Prograras/Haterlals 

Personnel 



m 

46 
20 

28 

25 
9 



Direction of Exp endltura 



b 



m 

33 
56 

48 
48 

G2 



5% 

4 

4 

5 
5 
4 



Increase Remain the Same Decrease Don't know 



m 

17 
20 

20 
22 
25 



^ As detemlned from Item 45 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all Institutions. 




Table 95 

Tuo-Year Plans for Dse of Video {'elecourses, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85 



Two-Year Plans 




Two-Year 






lour-Year 




Prof./ 


Total 


Total 
Private 




for Video Telecourses 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Grad, 


Public 


Total^ 


On-canpus; 






















£4{pect to expand use 

Expect use to remain about the 


m 




43% 


i3% 


30% 


U% 


28% 


43!l; 


31% 


371; 


aane 

Expect to decrease use 


53 
3 


63 
1 


54 
3 


55 
2 


68 
2 


'64 
2 


71 
1 


54 
3 


67 
2 


61 
2 


Off-canpus: 






















Expect to expand use 

Expecu use to remain about the 


40 


11 


35 


37 


15 


22 


13 


38 


14 




' 'ipect to decrease use 


57 
3 


87 
2 


62 
3 


60 
3 


83 
2 


75 
3 


86 

1 


50 
3 


84 
2 


.1 
2 


"stlmated Population Size 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


1494 


1336 


2830 



As determined from Item 23a of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Table 96 

Two-Year Evpectatlons Regarding Enrollaents in Video Telecourses 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 





buhl ift 


Two-Year 
rrivate 


Total 


Public 


Pour-Year 
Private 


Total 


Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 


b 

Total 


Increase 


66% 


73!l; 


66!!; 


65^ 


63!li 


64!i; 


70!l; 


66% 


63lk 




Decrease 


5 


0 


5 


4 


4 


4 


0 


5 


4 


4 


iieialn about the sane 


29 


27 


29 


31 


33 


32 


30 


29 


33 


31 


Estliated Population Size 


462 


9 


471 


236 


180 


416 


14 


702 


200 


902 



As deteralned froa Ites 24 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis restricted to institutions that offered video telecourses. 
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Table 97 

Two-year Plans for Use of Audio Courses, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85^ 



Two-Year Plans 




Two-year 






Pour-year 




Total 
hot J 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 




for Audio Courses 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Grad. 


Total"* 


On-caipus: 






















Expect to expand use 

Expect use to renain about the 


m 


29% 




17!|; 




m 


12!li 


18!l! 


17!l; 


1711; 


sale 

Expect to decrease use 


78 
4 


69 
2 


77 
3 


79 
4 


83 
2 


81 
3 


86 
2 


79 
3 


81 
2 


80 
3 


Off-caipus: 






















Expect to expand use 

Expect use to reiain about the 


15 


9 


14 


15 


e 


9 


8 


15 


7 


11 


sale 

Expect to decrease use 


82 
3 


90 
1 


83 
3 


82 
3 


92 
2 


88 
3 


90 
2 


82 
3 


91 
2 


86 
3 


Estiiated Population Size 


926 


180 


1106 


541 


1073 


1614 


110 


494 


1336 


2830 



b 



As deteriined froi Item 23b of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis based on all institutions. 
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Table 98 

T«o-Year Expectations Regarding Enrol inents In Audio Courses, 
By Level of Offering and Type of Control, 1984-85* 



Expected Direction of Change 


Public 


Two -Year 
Private 


Total 


Public 


Pour-Year 
Private 


Total 


Total 
Prof./ 
Grad. 


Total 
Public 


Total 
Private 


Tota? 


Increase 




m 


5511; 


31!li 


41!t; 




80« 


47!ll 


m 


46i|; 


Decrease 


4 


0 


4 


9 


0 


4 


0 


5 


0 


3 


fienain about tbe sane 


42 


36 


41 


60 


59 


60 


20 


48 


57 


51 


Estinated Population Size 


109 


6 


115 


56 


79 


135 


4 


167 


87 


254 



As deterilned froB Item 24 of the Instructional Video/Audio Questionnaire. 
Analysis restricted to Institutions that offered audio courses, 
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Section VI. Teacher Education 
(Tables 99 through 126) 
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Table 99 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Availability of 
Various Kinds of Equipment, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 







Undergraduate 


and 








Under- 


Graduate Program 








graduate 


500 


More 




Graduate 


Total 




Program 


Students 


Than 500 




Program 


(All 


DQUipmen u 


only 


or Less 


Students 


Total 


Only 


Programs) 






965^ 


99% 


98« 


95% 


97^ 


V X ucuuao sic u u6/ V jLUcu ud^jc 














recoroers 


OA 


98 




98 


90 


9o 






37 


43 


41 


A 1 

41 


o7 


viaeo Cameras 


9a 


95 


98 


97 


87 




par] 1 n<X 


D9 


70 


66 


68 


DO 


Do 


A 11 H 1 Q Q 4* o / ^ Ano A f^/^v*f4 A o 


Q>7 


97 


97 


97 


90 




Aiirl 1/^ /^#\rk^AT^AVi/>4 nfT 1 I4*{ao 

Auulu coiixcFeiic jiiig rcicjiiicxes 


6D 


34 


52 


43 


27 


36 


x\6curu paay&rs 




94 


96 


95 




s70 
















( programmaDi e ) 




48 


48 


48 


37 


/I A 


Microcomputers 


90 


95 


98 


96 


87 


93 


Word processors 


81 


86 


87 


87 


82 


84 


Lompuuer moaems 


49 


65 


74 


69 


64 


Dl 


Terminals connected to mini/ 














mainframe computers 


65 


77 


90 


84 


73 


76 


Local area microcomputer 














networks 


27 


30 


43 


37 


41 


33 


Interactive videodisc players 














(with computers for control) 


10 


12 


28 


20 


18 


15 


Videotex terminals 


9 


11 


16 


14 


14 


12 


Teletext converters 


8 


8 


12 


9 


9 


9 


Estimated Population Size 


498 


332 


347 


679 


25 


1202 



As determined from Item 29 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. 



Analysis baaed on all programs. 
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Table 100 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Availability of 
Various PrograM Materials In Instructional Materials Centers, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program » 1984-85^ 









Undergraduate and 












Graduate Program 








graduate 


500 


More 










Program 


Students 


Tnan 500 




Procrram 


(All 


Program Materials 


Only 


or Less 


otuaents 


Total 


Only 




Vldeocassettes/tapes or 
















videodiscs 


79* 


84% 




oo% 




78^ 


83* 


Interactive videodisc packages 
















with coBputer software 


15 


20 




do 


o o 
CO 


18 


19 


Audlocassettes/tapes or records 
















(music only) 


7S 


71 








52 


73 


Audlocassettes/tapes or records 
















(excluding music only) 


76 


77 








60 


77 


Instructional courseware for 
















micros 


64 


77 




ob 




69 


74 


Modular software for programmed 
















Instruction on micros 


49 


55 




70 


DO 


52 


57 


Business applications software 
















(e.g., VislCalc) for micros 


39 


48 




67 


58 


52 


50 


Word processing software (e.g., 
















Word Star) for micros 


65 


73 




82 


78 


78 


72 


Computer-based instructional 
















management software for micros 


42 


46 




63 


55 


43 


49 


Statistical analvsis Dacka^es 
















for micros 


42 


51 




72 


62 


43 


53 


Data base systems for micros 
















(e.g., dBase II) 


34 


46 




65 


56 


52 


47 


Microcomputer software documenta- 
















tion 


37 


48 




65 


57 


43 


48 


Mainframe software documentation 


25 


33 




45 


39 


31 


33 


None of the above 


7 


4 




2 


3 


9 


5 


Estimated Population Size 


498 


332 




347 


679 


25 


1202 



As determined from Item 30 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. Respondents were asked 
to circle all that applied. 

Analysis based on all programs. 
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Table 101 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Offering 
Teacher Training to Students in the Instructional Uses of Computers, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984--85^ 





Under* 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Program 






Training In Instructional 
Computer Use Offered 
to Students 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Program 
Only 


Total 
(All 
Programs) 


Percentage of programs 


12% 


87^ 


9B% 


935^ 


91% 


84% 


Estimated Population Size 


498 


332 


347 


679 


25 


1202 


a 

As determined from Item 3 of 


the Teacher 


Education Questionnaire. 







Analysis based on all programs. 
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Table 102 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Offering Various Types of 
Student Training In the Instructional Uses of Computers, 
By Type of Teacher Education Prograft, 1984-8S 







Undergraduate and 








u nuer** 


Graduate Program 








graduate 


500 


More 




orauuate 


rotai 




r rogFoin 


Students 


Than 500 




rrogram 


/All 


Lyyxs UL ivdJlllXil^ 


unxy 


or Less 


Students 


Total 


uniy 


Programs ) 


XLCl^llJLIl^ XII Lift? UCiCo UX UUIll^U^CXO 














In 1 nQ t* T^iif^t* { nnA 1 na nACTAifion^ 

XII X 119 L V Ui« L X UIlCl X RICIIICIK^'"^'' ^ 














/ ^AO*!* { ncr v*Ofnv*f^\taon i ntT\ 
\ UCaCXIlgi I CUUI (4lvt?t?pXilg/ 


%J t ^ 


73% 


O ft/ 








LiClXJlXll|( XII Lift? ^UUX U5Sl?9 UX 














onnDiit*PP<) tf QHT^pAri <ihppt* 














wni^H DT^nr^PQQ i ncT nr*nhlpifi 














oUXVXIlg / 


7/1 


78 


88 


84 


xuu 


OX 


Training in thp usp nf GniDnut'prfi 














XUX Xli vC?L Cl^ LX VC? UUIlLiUX UX 














VXQcO or QUUXO niaL&rXQXS 


1 A 
lO 


24 


44 


36 


Oyf 


OU 


TralnlntT in the use of GofflnutPrs 














Fnp dpi ivppv nf nmcTT^^mnipH 














i n^tl'ni ol* i nn ^p p* t'iit*npi 1 














UX^XXX dllU ^LClWfLxUt?/ 




88 


94 


90 


AA 
OO 


AQ 

09 


Ti*ainiiicT in t'hp i nt'POTa't" i nn nf 














onmmit'pr iiqp wi1*h nvpp^ll 














i net* r*ii f* i n nsi 1 niPt*horlQ 

Xllo Ul« LXUIlaX IIICLIIUUCI 


77 


87 


92 


90 






TrainificT in t*hp i nt'po't^a i nn nf 














oninmit*PT^ iiqp uii'h nvpp^l 1 

\«UIII^U l« v; A IX9w WX tall \JV\JLCL.XX 














curriculum content 


65 


78 


85 


82 


88 


76 


Training in writing or design 














of computer programs 


65 


68 


81 


75 


54 


71 


irainxng in Liie sexecLxon or soll 














ware for uses in instruction 


78 


88 


96 


93 


100 


88 


Training in the management of 














multiple small groups of 














students using computers 


43 


52 


60 


57 


69 


52 


Training in the operation of 














equipment 


91 


89 


97 


94 


93 


93 


Other 


36 


37 


28 


32 


33 


34 


Estimated Population Size 


358 


289 


340 


629 


23 


1010 


As determined from Item 4 of the Teacher 


Education 


Questionnaire . 







Analysis restricted to programs that offered some training In computers. 
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Table 103 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Requiring Various Types of 
Student Training In the Instructional Uses of Computers, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program. 1984-85^ 







Undergraduate 


and 








f Tnrf P 


Graduate Program 










500 


More 




braauate 


Total 






Students 


Than 500 




Program 


/All 

(All 


Tvoe of TrainincT 


nn 1 17 
UHXy 


or Less 


Students 


Total 


Only 


Programs ) 


Training in the uses of comouters 














in instructional fflanaErennent 














f tGstln?. recordkeenin(T) 






25% 


27% 






Training in the "tool" uses of 














coADuters (e.?> . soread sheet. 














Word orocessin?. Droblen 














sol vin?) 


32 


28 


23 


26 


oo 


Oft 


Training in the use of computers 














for interactive control of 














video Or audio materials 


5 


7 


8 


8 


*7 
f 


7 


Training in the use of computers 














for delivery of programmed 














Instruction (e.c, tutorials 














drill and oractlce) 


49 


41 


40 


41 


OO 


/I o 


Training in the intecrration of 














comouter use with overall 














instructional methods 


47 


41 


41 


41 


47 




Training in the integration of 














computer use v/ith overall 














curriculun) content 


39 


32 


36 


34 


oo 




Training In writing or design of 














computer programs 


20 


17 


14 


15 


7 


17 


Training in thp <5plppfclon of 














software for uses in instruc- 














• tion 


45 


39 


39 


39 


50 


41 


Training in the management of 














multiple small groups of stu- 














dents using computers 


19 


17 


15 


16 


25 


17 


Training in the operation of 














equipment 


61 


46 


49 


48 


40 


52 


Other 


4 


3 


6 


5 


0 


5 


Estimated Population Size 


358 


289 


340 


629 


23 


1010 


As determined from Item 4 of the Teacher 


Education 


Questionnaire . 







Analysis restricted to programs that offered training in computers. 
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Table 104 

Percentage of Programs That Offered Various Types of Teacher 
Training Programs in the Instructional Uses of Computers, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program. 1984-85 





Under- 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Program 






Type of Training Program 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Program 
Only 


Total 
(All 
Programs) 


Module(s) within an education 
course 


66% 


60% 


70% 


66% 


68% 


66% 


A Full Course 


58 


79 


91 


86 


81 


76 


Sunmer Institutes 


16 


40 


56 


49 


43 


38 


Workshops 


34 


55 


76 


67 


81 


56 


Other 


7 


5 


9 


7 


13 


7 


Estimated Population Size 


358 


289 


340 


629 


23 


1010 


As determined from Item 5 of 


the Teacher Education Questionnaire. 


Respondents 


were asked 



to circle all that applied. 

Analysis restricted to programs that offered training in computers. 
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Table 105 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Various Resources 
Responsible for Conducting Teacher Training in Instructional Computer Use, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program. 1984-85^ 





Under- 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Program 






Responsibility for Training 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Program 
Only 


Total 
(All 
Programs) 


School/Department of Education 
faculty 


75% 




96% 




88% 


85% 


Computer science faculty 


59 


49 


42 


45 


19 


49 


Other faculty within the Institu 
tlon 


21 


23 


22 


22 


25 


22 


UloClJLULSS 


A 
*% 


6 


12 


10 


OK 

25 


o 
o 


Vendors 


2 


2 


2 


2 


6 


2 


other private industry 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Outside consultants 


5 


15 


11 


12 


19 


10 


other 


3 


6 


5 


S 


0 


5 


Estimated Population Size 


358 


289 


340 


629 


23 


1010 


As determined from Item 6 of 


the Teacher 


Education 


Questionnaire. 


Respondents 


were asked 



to circle all that applied. 

Analysis restricted to programs that offered training in computers. 
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Table 106 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Teacher Training in the 
Instructional Uses of Computers Required for Some Preservice Students, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 



Undergraduate and 
Under^ Graduate Program 



Training in Instructional 


graduate 


500 


More 




Graduate 


Total^ 


Computer Use Required 


Program 


Students 


Than 500 




Program 


(All 


for Preservice Students 


only 


or Less 


Students 


Total 


Only 


Programs ) 


Percentage of programs 


sz% 




56% 


55% 


36% 


57% 


Estimated Population Size 


358 


289 


340 


629 


23 


1010 



As determined from Item 10 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. 



Analysis restricted to programs that offered training in computers. 



ERIC 
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Table 107 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Various Grade Level Specialties 
Requiring Training In the Instructional Uses of Computers. 
By Type of Teacher Education Program. 1984-85 





Under- 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Procrram 






Grade Level Specialties 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Program 
Only 


TotaJ^ 
(All 
Programs ) 


Early childhood 




49% 


54% 


52% 


28% 




Elementary school 


90 


81 


77 


79 


71 


83 


Secondary school 


73 


71 


69 


70 


71 


71 


Adult basic education 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


All of the above 


4 


10 


17 


14 


29 


10 



Estimated Population Size 225 153 190 343 8 576 

As determined from Item 11 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. Respondents were asked 
to circle all that applied. 

Analysis restricted to programs that require training In computers. 
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Table 108 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Various Types of Teacher 
Training Programs In Instructional Computer Use Required for Preservlce Students, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 





Under- 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Program 






Type of Training Program 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
PrograiTi 
Only 


b 

Total" 
(All 
Programs ) 


Module(s) within an education 
course 


79% 


69^ 


71% 


70% 


100% 


74% 


A full course 


41 


60 


63 


62 


33 


54 


Summer institutes 


9 


14 


20 


17 


33 


14 


Workshops 


19 


28 


32 


30 


50 


26 


Other 


3 


1 


3 


2 


0 


2 


Estimated Population Size 


225 


153 


190 


343 


8 


576 


^ As determined from Item 12 of 


the Teacher 


Education Questionnaire. 


Respondents 


were asked 



to circle all that applied. 

Analysis restricted to programs that require training in computers. 
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Table 109 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Computer Literacy 
Requirements for All Students, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 







Undergraduate 


and 








Under- 


Graduate Program 








graduate 


500 


More 




Graduate 


Total 


Student Computer 


Program 


Students 


Than 500 




Program 


(All 


Literacy Policy 


Only 


or Less 


Students 


Total 


Only 


Programs) 


Percentage of programs 


20% 


21% 


30% 


26% 


0% 


23% 


Estimated Population Size 


498 


332 


347 


679 


25 


1202 



As determined froa Item 14 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. 



Analysis based on all pro.^rans. 
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Table 110 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Various Elements 
of Cottputer Literacy Policies, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 



Elenents of 
Computer Literacy Policy 



Under- 
graduate 
Program 
Only 



Undergraduate and 
Graduate Proprani 



500 
Students 
or Less 



More 
Than 500 
Students 



Total 



Total 
(All 
Programs ) 



Students should take an Intro- 
ductory course In computers 



for credit 


69% 


16% 


70% 


12% 


71* 


Students should be able to write 












a simple conputer program 


63 


63 


56 


58 


60 


Students should be able to doc- 












ument their own programming 


38 


39 


38 


38 


38 


Students should be able to test 












and debug simple programs 


37 


45 


48 


47 


43 


Students should know how to 












develop simple computer- 












oriented algorithms 


21 


37 


40 


39 


32 


Students should be able to doc- 












ument their own algorithms 


14 


30 


22 


26 


21 


Students should know general 












operations or procedures 












for using canned software 


82 


81 


89 


85 


84 


Students should know what gen- 












eral types of problems are 












amenable to computer solution 


49 


66 


76 


72 


63 


Students should understand the 












potential use of large bodies 












of quantitative data in a par- 












ticular field of study 


30 


37 


34 


35 


33 


Students should be familiar with 












the social implications of com- 












puter use 


48 


61 


62 


62 


57 


Students should be familiar with 












the ethical issues associated 












' with computer use 


62 


72 


78 


76 


71 


Other 


7 


10 


13 


12 


10 



Estimated Population Size 100 70 104 174 274 

As determined from Item 15 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. Respondents were asked 
to circle all that applied. 

^ Analysis restricted to pi^ ;..vt:v?^ with computer literacy requirements. 
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Table HI 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Offering Teacher Training 
to Students In the Instructional Uses of Video, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 



Undergraduate and 
Under- Graduate Program 



Training in Instructional 
Video Uses Offered 
To students 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
students 
or Leas 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Program 
Only 


Total*^ 
(All 
Programs ) 


Percentage of programs 


635IS 


57% 




65% 


58% 


64^ 


Estimated Population Size 


498 


332 


347 


679 


25 


1202 



Aa determined from Item 18 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. 



Analysis based on all prograns. 
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Table 118 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Offering Various Types of 
Student Training In the Instructional Uses of Video. 
By Type of Teacher Education Program. 1984-85^ 







Undergraduate 


and 








Under- 


Graduate Proerram 








graduate 


500 






Graduate 


Total*^ 




Program 


Students 


Than 500 




Program 


(All 


Type of Training 


Only 


or Less 


Students 


Total 


Only ■ 


Programs) 


Training In the selection of 














video/TV programs for use 














In Instruction 


62% 


70* 


74% 


73* 


88% 


69% 


Training In the production or 














design of video/TV programs 














for use In Instruction 


34 


45 


67 


58 


75 


48 


Training In the use of live 














Interactive television for 














Instruction 


34 


35 


43 


39 


26 


37 


Training In the Integration of 














video use with general Instruc- 














tional objectives 


75 


85 


87 


86 


100 


82 


iraining in tne integration or 














video with overall curriculum 














content 


67 


74 


79 


.77 


100 


73 


Training In the use of video 














enhancements with computers 


18 


22 


43 


35 


37 


28 


Training in the operation of 














equipment 


94 


92 


94 


94 


88 


94 


Estimated Population Size 


314 


189 


250 


439 


15 


768 


As determined from Item 17 of 


the Teacher 


Education 


Questionnaire. 







Analysis restricted to programs that offered some training in video. 
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Table 113 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Requiring Various Types of 
Student Training In the Instructional Uses of Video, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 







Undergraduate 


and 








Under- 


Graduate Program 








graduate 


500 


Mor6 




Graduate 


Total 




Program 


Students 


Than 500 




Program 


(All 


Type of Training 


Only 


or Less 


Students 


Total 


Only 


Programs) 


Training in the selection of 














video/TV programs for use in 














Instruction 


43% 


44% 


29% 


35% 


50« 




Training in the production or 














design of video/TV programs 














for use In instruction 


16 


14 


14 


14 


25 


15 


Training in the use of live 














interactive television for 














Instruction 


22 


16 


12 


13 


13 


17 


Training In the integration of 














video use with general instruc- 














tional objectives 


57 


55 


38 


45 


50 


50 


iraining in tne inLegraLion or 














video with overall curriculum. 














content 


49 


48 


33 


39 


50 


43 


Training in the use of video 














enhancements with computers 


3 


6 


9 


8 


12 


7 


Training in the operation of 














equipment 


75 


68 


49 


57 


38 


64 


Estimated Population Size 


314 


189 


250 


439 


15 


768 


As determined from Item 17 of 


the Teacher 


Education 


Questionnaire . 







Analysis restricted to programs that offered some training in video. 
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Table 114 

Percentage of Programs That Offered Various Types of Teacher 
Training Programs In the Instructional Uses of Video, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 



Undergraduate and 



Type of Training ProWam 


Graduate 
Program 
only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Program 
Only 


(All 
Programs) 


Module (s) within an education 
course 


85% 


77* 




75* 






A full course 


20 


36 


60 


50 


62 


38 


Summer institutes 


3 


10 


13 


12 


0 


8 


Workshops 


14 


19 


30 


25 


75 


22 


Other 


4 


6 


2 


3 


13 


4 


Estimated Population Size 


314 


189 


250 


439 


15 


768 


a 

As determined from Item 18 of 


the Teacher 


Education Questionnaire. 


Respondents 


were asked 



to circle all that applied. 



Analysis restricted to programs that offered training in video. 
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Table 115 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Various Resources 
Responsible for Conducting Teacher Training In Instructional Video Use. 
By Type of Teacher Education Program. 1984-85^ 



Undergraduate and 
Under- Graduate Program 

graduate 500 More Graduate Total 



Program Students Than 500 Program (All 

Responsibility for Training Only or Less Students Total Only Programs) 

School/Department of Education 

faculty 62% 80% 92% 87% 100% 85% 

Specialized audio/video staff 44 41 48 45 26 44 

Other faculty within the Insti- 
tution 13 9 17 14 12 13 

School districts 2 4 2 2 0 2 

Local public TV station personnel * 3 2 2 0 1 

Other private Industry 0 0 1 * 0 * 

Outside consultants 3 5 2 3 0 3 

Other 2 4 2 3 0 2 

Estimated Population Size 314 189 250 439 15 768 



As determined from Item 19 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. Respondents were asked 
to circle all that applied. 

Analysis restricted to programs that offered training in video. 
Represents a positive percentage less than 0.5. 
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Table 116 

Percentase of Programs Reporting Teacher Training in the Instructional 
Usea of Video Required for Some Preservlce Students, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-'85 





Under- 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Procrram 






Training In Instructional 
Video Use Required for 
Preservlce Students 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 

Than 500 
Students Total 


Graduate 
Program 
Only 


Total^ 
(All 
Programs) 


Percentage of programs 


12% 


59% 


eo% 60% 


50% 


64% 


Estlrated Population Sl2e 


314 


189 


250 439 


15 


768 



As determined from Item 21 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. 



Analysis restricted to programs that offered training in video. 
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Table 117 

Percentage of Prograns Reporting Various Grade Level Specialties 
Requiring Training In the Instructional Uses of Video, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program , 1984-85 



Under- 
graduate 



Undergraduate and 
Graduate Prograa 



500 



More 



Graduate Total 



Grade Level Specialties 


Prograa 

Only 


Students 
or Less 


Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Prograa 

Only 


(All 
Profirrans ) 


Barly childhood 


45% 


51% 


52X 


52% 


50% 


49\ 


Bleaentar/ school 


87 


85 


78 


01 


74 


84 


Secondary school 


83 


74 


77 


76 


74 


79 


Adult tmslc education 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


» 


All of the above 


5 


4 


13 


9 


26 


8 


Estlaated Population size 


226 


112 


150 


262 


7 


495 



to circle all that applied. 

Analysis restricted to programs that require training in video. 
* Represents a positive percentage less than 0.5. 
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Table 118 

Percentage of Prograas Reporting Offering Teacher Training 
to Studanta In the Instructional Uses of Audio, 
By Type of Teacher Education Progran. 1984-85 



Undergraduate and 
Und«?r*' Graduate Pro^raa 



Training In Instructional 
Audio Uae Offered 
to Students 


gi'aduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Program 

Only 


Total^ 
(All 
Programs ) 


Percentage of progravs 


eo» 




61% 




33% 


55% 


Estimated Population size 


498 


332 


347 


679 


25 


1202 



Aa deteralned froa Ite« 24 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. 



Analysis based on all prograas. 
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Table 119 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Offering Various Types of 
Student Training In the Instructional Uses of Audio. 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984^85 







Undergraduate 


and 








Under- 


Graduate Program 








graduate 


500 


More 




Graduate 


Total" 


Type of Training 


Program 


Students 


Than 500 




Program 


(All 


Only 


or Less 


Students 


Total 


Only 


Programs ) 


Training In the use of audio 














conferencing In Instruction 


19% 


27% 


35* 


32% 


20% 


26% 


Training In the selection of 














audio materials for use In 














instruction 


82 


82 


89 


86 


60 


85 


Training In the production or 














design of audio materials for 














use in Instruction 


62 


65 


78 


73 


80 


69 


Training In the use of music/ 














speech synthesizers In InstruC' 














tlon 


16 


21 


32 


27 


40 


23 


Tralnlncr In the Intpcrration of 














audio use with overall Instruc- 














tional methods 


85 


79 


91 


86 


100 


86 


Training In the Integration of 














audio use with overall curri- 














culum content 


75 


70 


84 


78 


100 


78 


Training In the operation of 














equipment 


95 


96 


97 


96 


100 


95 


Estimated Population Size 


300 


146 


212 


358 


8 


666 


As determined from Item 25 of 


the Teacher 


Education 


Questionnaire. 







Analysis restricted to programs that offered some training In audio. 
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Table 120 

Percentage of Programs Reporting Requiring Various Types cf 
Student Training In the Instructional Uses of Audio, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 







Undergraduate and 








Under- 


Graduate ProKram 








graduate 


500 


More 




Graduate 


Total" 




Program 


Students 


Than 500 




Program 


(All 


Type of Training 


Only 


or Less 


Students 


Total 


Only 


Programs ) 


Training in the use of audio 














conferencing in Instruction 


11% 


17% 


13* 


15% 


0% 


13% 


Training in the selection of 














audio materials for use in 














Instruction 


63 


Hi 


49 


54 


20 


58 


Training In the production or 














design of audio materials for 














use In instruction 


39 


■i?. 


40 


41 


20 


40 


Training In the use of music/ 














speech synthesizers In instruc- 














tion 


6 


11 


4 


7 


0 


7 


Training in the integration of 














audio use with overall instruc- 














cXUIlaX II1CL1IUU9 


OO 


63 


48 


54 


40 


60 


Training in the integration of 














audio use with overall curri- 














culum content 


59 


56 


46 


50 


40 


54 


Training in the operation of 














equipment 


81 


74 


61 


66 


60 


72 


Estimated Population Size 


300 


146 


212 


358 


8 


666 


As determined from Item 25 of 


the Teacher 


Education Questionnaire. 







Analysis restricted to programs that offered some training in audio. 
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Table 121 

Nuaber (and Percentage) of Students Receiving Training 
In the Instructional Uses of Technologies, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85^ 





Under- 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Program 






Type of Training Received 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Program 
Only 


Total** 
(All 
Programs ) 


Computers : 

Undergraduate Students 


11,921 
(24%) 


10,763 
(28%) 


43,371 
(16%) 


54 , 134 
(17%) 


NA 


66.055 
(18%) 


Graduate Students 


NA 


7,907 
(28X) 


35,924 
(17%) 


43 , 831 
(18%) 


1,760 
(27%) 


45.591 
(18%) 


Video Technologies; 
Undergraduate Students 


9,357 
{21%) 


0 , 777 

(22%) 


2/ ,964 
(15%) 


3o , 741 
(16%) 


NA 


43.098 
(17%) 


Graduate Students 


NA 


1.985 

(iix) 


11,240 
(8%) 


13,225 
(8%) 


617 
(13%) 


13.842 
(8%) 


Audio Technologies: 
Undergraduate Students 


9,013 
(21%) 


4.639 
(2195) 


25,509 
(14%) 


30,148 
(15%) 


NA 


39,161 
(16%) 


Graduate Students 


NA 


1.774 
(12%) 


6,676 
(5%) 


8,450 
(6%) 


805 

(29%) 


9,300 
(6%) 



As determined from Items 2, 7, 20, and 26 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. 



Analysis restricted to programs that offer training in particular technology. 
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Table 122 

Percentage of Prograns Reporting Differences In Training Offered 
In the Instructional Uses of Technologies to Graduate and Undergraduate Students. 

1984-85^ 



Training 



Computers 



Type of Technology 
Video 



Audio 



Training program is about the saae 
for graduate and undergraduate 
students 



42% 



39% 



47% 



Amount of training is very different 
for graduate students 



41 



38 



33 



Kind of training is very different 

for graduate students 45 40 34 



As determined from Items 8, 23, and 27 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. Respondents 
were asked to circle all that applied. 

Analysis restricted to programs that offered training in particular technology and enrolled 
both undergraduate and graduate students. 
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Table 123 
Average Length of Training Offered 
in Instructional Computer Use, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program, 1984-85 





Under- 


Undergraduate and 
Graduate Proeram 






Hours of Training 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Program 
Only 


Total** 
(All 
Programs ) 


Number of hours: 














Undergraduate students 
Mean 
Median 


24 
12 


31 
15 


36 
20 


34 
15 


NA 
NA 


30 
15 


Graduate students 
Mean 
Median 


NA 
NA 


49 
20 


64 
30 


57 
30 


75 
30 


38 
30 


Estimated Population Size 


358 


289 


340 


629 


23 


1010 


As determined from Item 


9 of the Teacher 


Education 


Questionnaire. 







Analysis restricted to programs tJiat offered training in computers. 
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Table 124 

Percentage of Prograna Reporting Various Plans for 
Training In the Instructional Uses of CoAputera, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program , 1984-8S 



Undergraduate and 
Under- Graduate Program 

graduate 500 More Graduate Total 



Training Plans 


Prograa 
Only 


Students 
or Less 


Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Progras 
Only 


(All 
Programs ) 


Adding new qualified faculty 


n% 


32% 


43% 


38\ 


46% 


30% 


Adding new courses 


48 


63 


76 


69 


87 


61 


Phasing out certain courses 


6 


9 


11 


10 


20 


9 


Expanding facilities and/or 
equlpaent 


70 


73 


84 


70 


93 


76 


Initiating a Joint pro^raM with 
local Industry 


2 


4 


8 


6 


13 


8 


Increasing eaphasls on training 
In the selection of software 


62 


67 


66 


66 


46 


64 


Decreasing eaphasls In the 
training of the operation of 
equipment 


3 


8 


12 


10 


0 


7 


Estimated Population Size 


498 


332 


347 


679 


25 


1202 



As determined from Itew 13 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. Respondents were asked 
to circle all that applied. 



Analysis based on all programs. 
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Table 129 

Percentage of Prograas Reporting Varlou Plana for 
Training In the Instructional Uses of Video, 
By Type of Teacher Education Prograa, 1984-85^ 



Undergraduate and 





Under- 


Graduate Program 






Training Planf 


graduate 
Program 
Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 
Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Prograa 

Only 


Total^ 
(All 
Prograas ) 


Adding new qualified faculty 


11% 


16% 


24« 


Zl% 


25% 


16X 


Adding new ct vses 


17 


28 


41 


35 


50 


28 


Phasing out certain courses 


5 


5 


10 


8 


0 


7 


Expanding facilities and/or 
equipment 


61 


57 


69 


63 


75 


63 


Initiating a Joint progra* with 
local industry 


2 


A 

8 


mm 

1 


8 


0 


5 


Increasing emphasis on training 
In the selection of nedia and 
program naterlals 


67 


65 


63 


64 


62 


65 


Decreasing emphasis In the opera- 
tion of equipment 


4 


7 


12 


10 


0 


7 


Estimated Population Size 


498 


332 


347 


679 


25 


1202 



As determined from Item 28 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire. Respondents were asked 
to circle all that applied. 

^ Analysis based on all programs. 
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Table 126 

Percentage of Prograaa Reporting Various Plana for 
Training In the Instructional Uses of Audio, 
By Type of Teacher Education Program » 1984-85^ 



Under- 



Undergraduate and 



Training Plans 


graduate 
Program 

Only 


500 
Students 
or Less 


More 

Than 500 
Students 


Total 


Graduate 
Program 
only 


Total 
(All 
Programs) 


Adding new ouallfled faculty 


10% 




20% 


17* 


29% 


14« 


Adding new courses 


15 


26 


25 


26 


43 


21 


Phasing out certain courses 


6 


5 


8 


7 


IS 


7 


Expanding facilities and/or 
equipment 


55 


52 


56 


54 


57 


55 


Initiating a Joint program with 

IacaI infliift1*pv 


L 


10 


3 


0 


0 


4 


Increasing eaphasls on training 
In the selection of media and 
progran materials 


66 


67 


66 


66 


57 


66 


^ Decreasing emphasis In the train- 
V ' Ing of the operation of equip- 
ment 


3 


8 


12 


10 


0 




Estimated Population size 


498 


332 


347 


679 


25 


1202 



0 

As determined from Item 28 of the Teacher Education Questionnaire, 
to circle all that applir^d. 

b 



Respondents were asked 



Analysis based on all programs. 
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